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A SHORT TREATISE ON SIN. 



PREFACE. 



The following work is an attempt to present to the 
English public the results arrived at by Prof. Julius 
Mliller in his great work *' Die Christliche Lehre von 
der Sunde." In giving these, I have generally, in order 
to avoid the danger or the charge of misrepresenting 
the author, given his conclusions in a translation from 
his own statements. 

In giving his arguments I have given only a sum- 
mary of what seemed to bear most directly on. the 
conclusion. 

I hope that the present work may prove acceptable 
not only to the many who have not time or inclination 
to go through the two bulky volumes of the original 
work, but may also serve as an introduction for others, 
who may be tempted to enter on the study of that 
laborious work. One entering on that study without 
some insight into the end to which the long and devious 
course is being directed, is likely to be perplexed and 
discouraged by the continual digressions. Constantly, 
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when a clear light begins to dawn upon the reader, he 
is carried aside into the dark and dangerous regions of 
Hegelian or other transcendental metaphysics. I have 
kept clear of such deviations in the foUowing summary. 
I have only briefly glanced at those objections which 
may trouble^ not only the transcendental philosopher, 
but any thoughtful Christian mind. The subject of the 
present work is that upon which the whole edifice of 
revealed religion is built ; its claim for thoughtful study 
will therefore be unquestioned. It is unnecessary to 
say anything in recommendation of the author's dis- 
cussion of it ; it is without question, I imagine, the 
standard work on the subject. Even those who may 
not be convinced by the arguments will do justice to 
the Christian ardour, the reverence of enquiry, and the 
deep philosphic love of truth, which give tone to the 
work. It will be found, I hope, that they have not 
wholly evaporated in the process of condensation for the 
present summary. 

I have only to add, by way of preface, the corrections 
of a few misprints. 

Page 11, line 8, for "iteelf * read "is self." 
" 29, " 3, the semicolon should be before instead of 

after " in vain." 
" 47, " 1, for "languor" read" tow^Mor." 
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CHAPTER L 

The Principle op Sin. 

Ip, as may bere be assumed, love to God be taken as 
the real principle of moral goodness, it follows at once 
that evil, as the counterpart to good, must have its inner 
principle in the estrangement of man from God, in the 
want of love to Him. Doubtless it is also a perversion 
of our relation towards the world; but as only from 
man's true relation to God can we infer his true re- 
lation to the world, so only from the disturbance in the 
higher relation can we understand the disorder in the 
second. 

That this estrangement of man from God is the true 
original sin and the source of all other moral corruption, 
is the testimony of the Apostle Paul, who (Bom. i. 21 — 
23) deduces the deep corruption of heathendom, in vices 
of every sort, from their turning away from the service 
of the true God to idolize the creature, and represents it 
as a just appointment of God, that those who withdraw 
from fellowship with Him can no longer maintain the 
rule of spirit over nature, but fall victims to the most 
shameful slavery to sensual desires. They found the 

B 
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most direct punishment for their perverted action, wherein 
they dragged down the divine into the contradictions 
of the life of nature and of man (v. 25), in becom- 
ing the prey of degrading passions [irdOr] aTifiia^). 
The very elements of their nature which distinguished 
them from the beast, namely freedom of the will, and 
reflection dissevered from natural instinct were abused 
by them to degrade themselves below the beast through 
perversion of the sensual desires into that which is 
against nature, through invention of sensual lust in 
opposition to the order and the ends of nature (vv. 
26, 27.) 

Thus the Apostle regards as man's worst fall, his 
inner falling away from God ; that he does not honour 
nor thank Him — that he changes the divine truth into 
a lie — that, forgetting the Creator, he devotes his venera- 
tion to created nature and the life of man ; and these 
moral abominations appear to the Apostle only the 
natural consequence of this fundamental sin as the mani- 
festation of this deepest perversion. The whole line of 
thought of the Apostle is based on the axiom that 
a strong attachment to God is planted in man's spirit 
(Acts xvii. 27). Thus the original nobility of human 
nature is presupposed ; and it cannot be trodden deeper 
in the dust than by imagining it to be natural to man 
from the commencement to shew divine honour to the 
powers of nature: rather, as God's creative act rests 
after the creation of man (Gen. iii. 2) as His image, so 
can man only rest in God. This, according to a beauti- 
ful saying of Hugo St, Victor, is the great dignity of 
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man, that no lesser good satisfies him than the highest, 
namely God. 

And in truth, this tendency of the spirit towards God 
is inseparable from the notion of the human nature as 
created by God : what in the teaching of the Reformers 
was charged with naturalism, is the very point wherein 
it excels the teaching of Eoman Catholics. Though 
the individual may lose sight of this, the religious tone 
of the community yet raises him and keeps him from 
gross degradation. Here, however, the important dis- 
tinction between the developed and undeveloped con- 
sciousness in the individual must not be overlooked. 
The consciousness of God, in its weakened and crushed 
condition, in countless cases only expresses itself as- an 
indefinite impulse to seek something higher, absolutely 
.satisfying, as a dim sense of an eternal destination of 
the human spirit beyond the. transitory nature of this 
world. Man cannot shake off the feeling, so long as he 
is not utterly hardened, that he has, in sin, put himself 
at variance with all these higher strivings and impulses ; 
and that he is thus estranging himself from the living 
God, he is unconscious, because the consciousness of 
Gt)d Himself is concealed in the dim light of general 
indefinite notions. He does not become conscious of sin 
as what it is, till the call to holiness in man's conscience 
comes before him as a call to loving devotion to God. 
At this stage only is sin immediately recognised as 
a real turning away from God ; and as to this critical 
point in his moral growth a higher degree of personal 
obligation is attached, it is accompanied with a hardening 
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of the heart, wherein those higher strivings and impulses 
die out. Hereon is based all which the New Testament 
says, in so many places, of the rejection of those who 
reject Christ and believe not in His Gospel. This 
unbelief is nothing else than the heart closing itself to 
the highest love. Thus does the appearance of Christ, 
in the history of humanity and of the individual, bring 
a judgment {Kplais:) with it. Its consequence is, not 
merely that it works savingly in some, in others not, but 
it prepares a deeper fall to him whom it does not raise, 
(Luke ii. 34) ; and he who will not have Christ for the 
comer-stone of his building, will have Him as a stum- 
blingstone on whom he is shattered (Matt. xxi. 42, 44 ; 
I Peter ii. 6, 8). 

But sin is not merely the absence of love to God : 
with this refusal of the true relation, a false relation is 
immediately consented to. All unbelief in the true God 
and His holy revelation has for its inevitable partner 
superstition, even though this should be but the belief 
in the all-sufficiency of man's own critical and sceptical 
understanding: the disappearance of the divine principle 
of life is immediately accompanied with the appearance 
of a spirit opposed to God, according to the saying of 
Christ, *' he that is not with Me is against Me." Man 
cannot shake off his true position to God without filling 
God's empty place with an idol. 

Now what is this idol ? To this question Christian 
inquiry often answers — the creature in general. It has 
placed the essence of sin in the turning from the love of 
God to love of the creature, in the perversion of the 
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proper subordination of objects of appetite to objects of 
desire. Objects of love apart from God ai'e, self, the 
world, and personal beings : but, in fact, the things of 
the world are not loved as final ends, they are only 
means in relation to personal beings, they are this even 
in the perversion of their use. When man loves things 
in place of God, he loves in them only himself, his own 
enjoyment in them. It is true that he may arrive at 
a stage in which the objects to which he fetters himself 
through his sins are, as far as possible, from procuring 
him that feeling of enjoyment in them which he looks 
for; they prepare for him instead, unrest, want, and 
torment, and yet he cannot give them up. But this 
phenomenon belongs to a higher development of moral 
corruption in a particular direction; such as is only 
found in a more limited field, and may therefore be 
at. present put aside in our inquiry into the elementary 
tendency of sin. Shall we say that the perverted love 
which appears in the place of the true love — love to 
God — is the attraction to other personal beings ; that sin 
is in its positive aspect insubordinate and excessive love 
to man; and that this insubordination consists in the 
raising of those, whose fellowship is only a lesser and 
a variable good, into the higher object of attraction and 
of efibrt? How should this be possible? The band 
which alone and unchangeably unites man to man is the 
common relation to God. All true fellowship of men 
among each other has its basis in God (see St. John, 
1st Epistle). On his true relation to God rests the 
proper value of man ; the acknowledgment of this rela- 
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tion Is the first condition of all true mutual love : and 
when man closes his heart to Him who is love, what 
could enable him to open it to those like himself? 
Whilst man is in sin turned from God and estranged 
from His fellowship, he disowns at the same time true 
fellowship with other beings of his kind, and sets himself 
against them as one existing absolutely for himself. 
It is true that sin in several of its forms seems directly- 
associative; vanity seeks a circle in which it may be 
admired. Pleasure founds associations of sensuous attrac- 
tions, and ambition cannot execute its plans without 
entering into close union with others. 

But it is plain that such fellowship is only apparent, 
is inwardly unreal ; in these forms of evil the sinner is 
only self-seeking. If sin drives him to join with others, 
this is only done to use them as means for his special 
ends, without quitting his isolation. Nor may we be 
misled by the fact taught by experience, that sometimes 
those connections ruling only our sensual pleasure, en- 
gender, though indeed only on the woman's side, a 
tender devotion which shrinks not from the greatest 
dangers and sacrifices in order to shelter the object of 
attraction from violence and other sufiering. These 
facts, through their marked physical impress, betray far 
too decidedly their kindred origin with phenomena 
observed among animals, for us to see in them a really 
human fellowship. It is only holy love which founds 
true fellowship in teaching man to live in others and for 
others — that love which cofties from God alone. When 
Anyone has really the strength to deny himself and live 
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for others In honest .devotion, he has that power from 
God, and lives in God, however undeveloped his know- 
ledge of God may probably be. The idol which man in 
sin puts in God's place can thus be none other than his 
own self. He makes this, his own self and its satisfac- 
tion, the highest aim of his life. In all the several 
kinds and tendencies of sin his efforts may be traced 
back to this ; the inmost nature of sin, the determining 
principle which runs through it in all its forms, is 
selfishness. In order that man may be capable of holy 
love, he must have a self, be a personal being ; when he 
closes his inner life against holy love, the feeling of self 
(selbsheit) degenerates into selfishness; this being the 
disease of self-existence. Life, in its very notion, calls 
forth aims and interests which give it excitement and 
employment: even the most placid existence cannot 
support the burden of wholly empty indifferent existence, 
with no change of wants and satisfactions, efforts and 
attainments; the will which wills nothing, the move- 
ment directed to no end. 

When then love and the special ends and interests 
to which it gives birth are not the determining principle 
of life, the necessity to fill the void becomes the most 
powerful stimulant to the continual growth and strength- 
ening of the selfish principle, the most natural channel 
for spreading it over the whole life. There is indeed 
a class of men who seem merely to vegetate, to have no 
character ; but yet it is only the surface of the life which 
has this aspect. It is only an enquiry which isolates 
the single phase which can be thereby deceived: to 
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a temper which is not sunk in idiotic stupidity, inner 
movements can never be whpUy wanting in which some 
one leading motive asserts itself in consciousness, and 
thus morally determines the course of action according 
as it is received into an upright or perverted moral 
tone. 

If-then the subject's practical reference to himself, 
to his special interest, be the focus to which his desires 
and strivings converge, sin is not merely want of ordina- 
tion, but a perverted ordination ; not merely a dissolution 
of the unity, but a false concentration of the human 
existence, a perverted whole. The true unity dissolves 
itself to put a false unity in its place. This being once 
recognised, sin can no more be treated as a disturbance 
which penetrates merely into the outer sphere of life, as 
a slight pollution of it which one might shake oS as the 
dust from his feet, or as a limitation which prevented 
the effort of his true self from effecting its purpose in an 
adequate manner in the outer world ; it must be looked 
on as an insurrection which has penetrated into the very 
heart of life. 

Thus, what makes sin sin, the evil in evil, is the 
selfish isolation of the creature, which is its active 
principle. There are cases (and with many they form 
the rule of life) in which man keeps himself free from 
wild unmeasured passions, and but seldom commits 
special actions which could come before his consciousness 
as sin; but within him rules self; consequently he 
stands alone in the world, buried in himself and in 
a chaos of selfish efforts, likes and dislikes, taking no 
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real part in the sorrows and the joys of the human race, 
or of individuals, estranged from God. When a mind, 
which from its own experience knows life in the fellow- 
ship of God, falls for a time into subjection to such 
a state, when awakened to a higher consciousness, it will 
count it its deepest gloom, the worst decay, even though 
the outer life were a quite upright one. And quite 
rightly, because in such a state the real principle of sin, 
though withdrawn into the depths of his nature, rules 
with not less power than where its sway shews itself in 
startling crimes and vices, in a wild disorder of the outer 
life. 

It is hardly necessary to guard against the miscon- 
ception of looking on this view of the nature of sin as 
involving the notion that the desire of our own satisfac- 
tion is sinful. Rather is it a necessary result of con- 
fidence in the reality of divine Providence, in its power 
to work its will in actual circumstances of life, that man 
assumes that with life in the truth must be joined 
the deepest and most lasting satisfaction for him. But 
when this is admitted, it by no means follows that the 
aim which man sets himself in virtue and in sin is one 
and the same. The opposition between the two must 
be traced back into the distinction between a right view 
of our true nature and the right means of our own satis- 
faction and a false notion of this. In the first place, it 
is an arbitrary avoidance of the question to place the 
longing after true satisfaction, which doubtless is in- 
separable from the striving after holiness, in the category 
of the end. But even apart from this, there is an 
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immeasnrable difference between the striving after a 
satisfaction of which the subject is conscious to himself 
as perfectly general in its direction, and the maxim 
which makes the satisfaction of the individual himself 
as such the highest aim. It is in truth always an easy 
matter, through omission of one defining element after 
another, to come to a point in which the most direct 
contradictions concur ; only we ought not to. believe that 
we have thereby defined anything. Is not, however, 
it may be asked, the regarding self-love as the essence 
of sin contrary to those passages of Scripture wherein it 
is spoken of without censure ? where, e. ^., we are bidden 
to love our neighbour as ourselves, the husband to love 
his wife even as himself. Is it not a maxim, it may 
ftirther be asked, that one owes something to himself? 
In this objection it is assumed that the personal subject 
is for himself a real object of moral obligation. Now 
what is the basis of this obligation? The obligation 
cannot possibly be to the individual's self in its claim to 
self-dependence, such as experience shews it to us in its 
sinful natural state in which it is severed from God, 
supposing even single self be conscious of a reality as 
such, which has a right to assert itself in its natural 
needs and efibrts beside others and against others : this 
self-love has no moral bearing, but is nothing else than 
the natural instinct of self-preservation in the form of 
reflection. 

As all moral relations and obligations are based really 
on the primal obligation towards God, man can be an 
object of obligation towards himself only in respect of his 
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relation towards God and the moral dignity which thence 
belongs to him. This moral dignity of the personal in- 
dividual rests essentially on his having been made in the 
image of God, and in his special personality destined 
to realize an eternal thought of God ; it can, since the 
intervention of restraining, fettering sin, be only exalted 
to its full realization through the Redemption. Now it 
is no longer the mere natural self, but itself taken into 
communion with God, and thereby sanctified, whose 
dignity man has really to recognise and honour in the 
so-called duties to oneself. He must first love himself 
and give himself up to God, in order to receive himself 
again from God as an object of a really warranted moral 
obligation. Only so far as man's action on himself 
allows itself to be subordinated to this view of it, does 
it belong to the teaching of morals. That the deepest 
root of sin is selfishness, we are assured by holy Scrip- 
ture in sundry passages. As, for example, Christ, when 
He gives testimony to His perfect holiness, gives this 
proof, that He seeks not His own will and honour, but 
the will and honour of His Father. So by St. Paul He 
is held forth as our example, in that He lived, not to 
please Himself, but wholly for God. (Rom. xv. 3.) And 
so in several sayings of the Lord and of the Apostle 
Paul, the great turning point between the old life under 
the dominion of sin, and the new wrought through the 
Holy Ghost, is thus characterized, that man ceases to 
live for himself, to seek his own, to love his own natural 
life ; in one word, that the power of selfishness is broken 
in him. But that which needs above all to be broken, 
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that man's true sanctification maj begin, can be nothing 
else than the proper principle of sin. So St. Paul, 
in his characteristics of the dissolute generation of the 
last time (2 Tim. iii. 2 — 5), puts at the head of the 
long series of sins and crimes, delf-seeking. So again in 
the deep parable of the lost son, the account of the son's 
fall commences with the pregnant feature that he will 
have his property separated from that of his father, and 
severs himself wholly from his father and his father's 
house ; and as the right form of relation to the father 
this is set before us, to be always with the father, and 
his property to be the son's. Self-seeking was again the 
motive in the first recorded sin. 

So to the beginning of human evil in man's fall there 
stands in Holy Scripture in remarkable accordance its 
completed form, in o avofw^ (2 Thess. ii. 8). St. Paul, 
in giving the marks of this " man of sin," " the lawless 
one," " and he that letteth," says, he will set himself up 
in God's temple as God {pnroheLKvv^ iavTov otv iarl 
^€09, 2 Thess. ii. 3 — 4) : thus in the most characteristic 
manner he denotes the highest degree of selfishness, 
where the creature claims the unconditional dignity and 
self-dependence and the worship which belong to God. 
And history abundantly shews us how nearly human 
pride has often reached this point. The analogy between 
this mystery of iniquity and the promise " ye shall be as 
gods," as well as the third Satanic temptation of our Lord 
(as recorded in St. Matthew), can escape no one. 

The fathers of the Church and the schoolmen, ap- 
pealing to the book of Ecclesiasticus (x. 15), generally 
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take pride {{nr€pr}<l>avLa given us by one of the readings 
there) as the beginning of Adam's sin, and as the 
fruitful stock of all sinful nature in his descendants. 
So specially Augustine and Thomas Aquinas ; the latter, 
however, in order to wrong none of his authorities, dis- 
tinguishes between the cause {catisa interior^ prind- 
ptum)j the root {radix)^ and the beginning of sin, and 
makes pride only the last. As, however, all these 
Church Fathers define more accurately the notion of 
this pride as that of independent striving after likeness 
to God, the proud striving after self-dependence, it is 
plain that they have in view the very essence of selfish- 
ness, though under a somewhat partial conception of it 
from their confining themselves too closely to the par- 
ticular form of that first sin. Elsewhere Augustine and 
Thomas Aquinas put expressly love of self in contradis- 
tinction to the love of God, as the source of all sin ; so 
the deep thinker Maximus takes if>CKavTla as the source. 
It is very remarkable that among the theologians of the 
Middle Ages this true insight into the nature of sin is 
especially found among the Mystics. So, in germ at 
least, in Hugo and Eichard St. Victor : it is developed 
more definitely, though not without the mingling of 
a foreign element, in Tauler and the German theology. 
If the Reformers Luther and Calvin, and in their steps 
the earliest Protestant dogmatic writers, prefer repre- 
senting unbelief as the origin and root of all human 
sin, this is involved in the turning away from the love 
of God to selfishness as one of its most essential and 
earliest manifestations ; so that here there is hardly a real 
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difference. Several of the earlier dogmatic writers of our 
Church take disobedience towards God as the original 
sin — quite rightly : but if this view be set against that 
of its growth from pride or selfishness, there is a con- 
fusion apparent between the form of all sins and their 
engendering principle, Baumgarten Crusius assumes 
a double source of evil in man, sensuality and self-love : 
and how natural it is to think of this double source 
is apparent from the frequency with which it is met in 
our late philosophical and theological literature. In the 
working out however of this thesis, it is admitted that 
every exciting cause of one of these principles works in 
the other — that with the manifestations of the one some- 
thing of the other always mingles : the outward severance 
of the two accordingly vanishes, and the necessity of 
seeking for a common source is recognised. And in fact 
it would make evil a wholly uncertain vacillatory con- 
ception, if the investigation into its nature must be left 
in two sources independent of each other — for in its 
source is to be found its unity. Nor can we see why 
these two different directions of human desire should be 
denoted by the same name : nor is any security given us 
for the induction being closed against the possibility 
that a third or a fourth elementary tendency of the 
perversion be joined on to the others. Thus it would be 
impossible for scientific discussion, if it would hold fast 
the idea of evil, to rest satisfied with this result. Were, 
on the other hand, the mutual action in that mode of 
conception between sensuality and self-love actually one 
ich could be shewn to be reciprocal, one might be 
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tempted to seek the unity in a third above the two. 
But all attentive observation of the manifold forms of 
sin convinces us that, in every case where we meet 
symptoms of an unbridled sensuality, selfishness is also 
at play, but by no means the converse. Hardly any 
refuge then is left to this theory than, with us, to allow 
self-love, or rather selfishness, to be the source of all 
sin. 



CHAPTER II. 

Developments op the Principle of Selfishness. 

It is proposed here to consider the various forms in 
which our sinful nature might h priori be expected to 
manifest itself, starting from the principle of selfishness. 
Comparing these forms with the actual manifestations 
in the world around us, we shall find a test of the 
correctness or incorrectness of the theory. With the 
traditionary divisions of actual sins, which in chief part 
have descended to us from patristic times, we shall not 
here be concerned. These divisions are well suited to 
call attention to the various ways in which man can 
pollute himself with sin; some of them express the 
gradations of guilt, determined partly by the degree of 
sin, partly by the various ways in which they are 
brought about: but every one can see that they take 
not their birth in that genealogical order. If the selfish- 
ness which separates between man and God be the .-; 
fundamental determining character in the notion of sin, 
it must not be supposed that man has necessarily always 
the express intention to assert absolutely, so far as his 
power goes, his formal self. Though doubtless in human 
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life such an express appropriation of the principle of 
selfishness appears often enough, yet this putting aside 
by selfishness of every special aim of the individual 
being, needs in any case a deepened self-consciousness, 
and an exalted energy in the willing of evil, which, at 
least, cannot be regarded as the most immediate effect of 
that principle. For at the first self finds the means 
of the enjoyment of its self-existence in a definite object 
in life, in which it finds its satisfaction ; and it is in 
respect to this object, yet evidently because it creates 
for him this self-enjoym«nt^ this heightened feeling of 
his own existence, thaf lisdf claims that unlimited pre- 
cedence through which the sense of self becomes selfish- 
ness. 

We must look closer into this relation to the world 
around, in order to know the varied forms of sin which 
issue from selfishness. 

Our life then, like everything organic, or which 
grows out of itself, is incessantly exerted and urged 
forward by a variety of instincts. The quietly growing, 
as it were vegetative instincts, which xx)ndition the 
collective growth of our bodily being, but have their 
place of operation in its dim recesses, out of the sphere 
of our consciousness, do not belong to the scope of our 
present considerations. We have only to look at those 
instincts which come up before consciousness, and whose 
satisfaction is the result of an action directing itself 
thereto as its end. It is a false, and in its consequences 
a fatal notion, to imagine in the instinct the mark of 
a disturbance and division in our being as essentially 

C 
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presupposed. But, doubtless, every instinct rests on 
a need, on a whole or partial non-existence of that 
whereby the satisfaction of life is in some sort con- 
ditioned; the manner in which the instinct expresses 
itself, in pleasure or appetite, is itself the manifestation 
of the need. The instincts are the active stimulants of 
the advancing growth of the man, wherein growth out- 
wards from within, and continued admission and appro- 
priation of the objective, mutually condition and complete 
each other. If man be destined to a development — and 
only by means of such can he really accomplish the idea 
of his being — it follows that such life cannot be without 
manifold instincts to excite and move him. These 
instincts belong in part to the sensual, in part to the 
spiritual region of life. The spirit, also, as a created 
being, is excited by instincts to self-development ; were 
it without such, it would be without a want, it would 
rest in itself like its Creator. The finite spirit's exalta- 
tion above nature by no means exalts it above creature 
needs. That it is spirit, distinguishes the created spirit 
in quality and in an infinite degree from nature ; that it 
has been created, distinguishes it as much from God. 
But if the human spirit, as that which has its beginning 
not in itself but in God, be also of gradual growth, not 
merely in the individual but also in the race, it also 
will be stirred to growth through instincts dwelling in it 
from the beginning. Human impulses separate from 
each other in two fundamentally different directions. 
In the impulses of the one direction the individual being 
asserts its full claims j its satisfaction in every direction 
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is the end appointed it by nature; it will maintain 
itself, strengthen and spread itself, and free itself from 
restrictions and disturbing elements. It strives to make 
its own whatever raises its feeling of self-existence. 
The vigour of these impulses is the energetic self-asser- 
tion of man in its individual being. Hence the tendency 
of all these instincts is directed to self. And to these 
belong, not merely the sensual instincts which man has 
in their general bearings in common with the life of 
beasts, but some instincts also of a spiritual nature, 
such as curiosity, in so far as it is merely a spiritual 
craving for food, and similarly the correspondent instinct 
of spiritual activity. 

Hence, only a very inaccurate use of speech can 
speak of the natural instincts, as such, as selfishness. 
For selfishness denotes a perversion, a disease of the 
feeling of self, which is only possible in the spiritual 
region, in the region of self-consciousness, and of the will. 
Though all these impulses be essentially directed to the 
satisfaction of one's own self, they are yet needed if 
individual being be intended to exist at all. This 
feeling of self, such as it shews itself in them, is the 
indispensable basis of all higher life; without it love 
would lose all its value ; nay, without such a strongly 
individualising feeling to bind our tendencies into one, 
there could be no love in the converse of created per- 
sonalities. 



CHAPTER III. 

The World and the Flesh. 

The impulse to support self impels man to a definite 
activity in respect to the world, even though it should 
be one of opposition ; and his whole active relation to 
the world develops itself first out of these instincts. 
The individual seeks in the impulse only himself, his 
satisfaction, and yet the impulse drives him out of him- 
self. For he does not find in himself, as a single being, 
those good things to which he is pointed by his instincts ; 
therefore he turns himself outward to procure for him- 
self the objects which shall give him the satisfaction of 
those instincts, in order to put the world into such a 
relation to him as may satisfy his cravings. Thus, from 
these impulses there springs a restless craving in man 
to subject to himself the things of the world and make 
them his own ; the instinct of self-preservation becomes 
the impulse to conquer the world. 

In this striving to make the world his own, man 
unfolds at the same time his own being; his hidden 
powers and talents cannot express themselves except 
through employment on the various materials which the 
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world affords them. Over the assemblage of these 
instincts are set up the principles of moral consciousness 
and of the consciousness of God. Both are essentially 
in the human spirit, not merely in the manner. of abstract 
thought and of feeling wrapped up in self, but as strong 
impulses: with the moral and religious consciousness 
there is essentially bound up a moral and religious 
instinct, which is directed to an action, even though it 
should be in the first place only a purely inward one. 
When we look closer into the moral instinct as a fact of 
our inner life, we discern in it a threefold tendency: 
the instinct to work out for the spirit the dominion over 
nature; the instinct to separate through right and justice 
the spheres of single personalities, and give to each 
their claims; and the instinct to unite these spheres 
through kindness and love. Nor is the severance be- 
tween these three tendencies of the moral instinct a mere 
matter of abstract enquiry; but so strongly is it impressed 
on life itself, as experience shews us, that we may often 
find the impulses in one direction, while those in the 
other directions are almost wholly wanting. But, natu- 
rally, the unity of the moral nature thus wronged re- 
covers itself in the consequent deficiency in proper 
strength and purity in all directions. Now from all 
those personal instincts these two higher instincts are 
essentially distiiiguished by their not aiming at the 
contentment of the individual being, but rather at the 
subjection of self under a general law, at the surrender 
of the individual to other personalities. Let us not here 
be miisled by the consideration that these instincts also^ 
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when satisfied, bring with them subjective satisfaction, 
and indeed a higher and more hearty satisfaction than 
those sensual instincts; they do indeed bring an inner 
satisfaction, but this is not their end. The animal 
cannot but be led by his instinct to the object in which 
he finds his satisfaction ; it calls forth in him immediately 
the action through which he makes himself master of 
the object. If this were the case in human life with the 
working of our instincts, with their varied forms and 
their still more complicated relations to each other, no 
other result could be imagined than a confused mingling 
of the most varied elements and tendencies, without form 
and void, with no fixed point of contact. But it is 
a contradiction that in a personal being, which has con- 
ceived of itself as such, the instinct should call forth 
immediately the corresponding action. Here the rela- 
tion between the impulse and the activity is mediate, 
through the will. Into its depths must the incitements 
to action proceeding from the instincts descend, to come 
forth again, so far as the will entertains them, as impulses 
to the actual deed, the producing cause of which im- 
pulses is the will itself. This is the band which 
holds these spirits together, and gives to their action 
a certain consistency whether in good or evil. This 
does not indeed seem to apply to those men with no 
bent or character, who, to use Fichte's language, do 
not in fact ever really will, but let themselves be thrust 
and driven} who on this account have no proper con- 
sciousness, as they never actively call forth and give 
form and direction to their ideas, but merely dream 
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a long dream, determined by the obscure course of the 
association of ideas : no one, however, can fall into this 
jelly-like condition of soul without himself, as it were, 
giving up his will by his own action, as the consequence 
and continuation of which that feeble existence must be 
considered. It is a mistake in morals, which, rigidly 
followed out, inevitably leads to Manicheeism, when an 
ascetic, aiming at perfection, has counselled the greatest 
possible weakening and crushing of all human instincts 
of no immediate religious and moral meaning. Eather 
may we see healthiness in human life, where, with those 
highest impulses of absolute importance, the other con- 
ditioned impulses also, in true conformity with nature, 
are so conjoined that both orders of motives stand to- 
gether in inseparable harmony with each other. Now 
it doubtless is a part of this harmony, that the latter 
instincts, and the eflForts to which they give birth, put 
themselves at first unconditionally under the impulses 
which spring from conscience and the consciousness of 
God, in order, as moral growth advances, to rise to an 
inner positive union with these all-embracing and all- 
sanctifying powers, so that the end set before us by 
St. Paul is realised, "Whatsoever ye eat or drink, or 
whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God." Here is 
nothing said about the subordination of the lesser to the 
greater. Though such subordination may be suited to 
arrange conformably to their end the combined action of 
the instincts of self directed to the finite, between the 
unconditioned and the conditioned there is no graduated 
relation. 
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Or shall we believe to succeed with these miserable 
categories in setting before ns, in the case of Christ, the 
proportion between these relative instincts and His un- 
broken communion with His Father? The conscious- 
ness of this communion, and the desire of holiest love 
inseparable from it, to take the human race into this 
communion, was the absolutely determining principle of 
His life ; so that no natural impulse was able to excite 
Him to action, without being taken up bj that divine 
principle, penetrated by it, and made its organ. In His 
life the highest task which is here set before man is 
represented to us. As now in the union of these 
instincts the essential aspects of man to the manifold 
good things of the world are comprised, we arrive at, as 
the result of our enquiry, the true and perfect order of 
our relation to the world in the region of our spiritual 
and in that of our moral life. The perfection of this 
relation can, of course, not sever man from the world 
and its manifold interests; it can only consist in his 
fulfilling in the highest sense the command given him 
at the beginning to subdue the world ; so that, sharing 
in the divine image, and thus destined to conscious 
communion with God, he rules over the world and 
makes it his own. To this rule of man over the world 
nothing is so essential as that he himself be inwardly 
free' from the world : but firee from the world he can 
only be in having found his tiue home in a region lying 
beyond the world— in comniunion with Gods He may 
say, like Archimedes, S69 fioL nrov <tt&: in order to rule 
over the things of the world, man needs a standing 
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point, independent of it, raised out of its movement. 
Thus has he won the true ordinating principle for the 
manifoldness of his relations to the world, the firm ground 
out of which the other (the positive element in this rule 
over, and appropriation of, the world) takes its rise, — to 
the essence of which it belongs ; first, that it be apparent 
to man's conscience, in order that he may discern eveiy- 
where God ruling therein, and thus revealing Himself; 
secondly, as the practical element, that he through his 
own activity moulds the actual form of the world, so far 
as it is conditioned by his agency, to bring it into 
harmony with the divine laws and ends. 

This is the true rule over the world through man's 
spirit— only as God's priest can he be king of nature. 
What at the present day is most loudly boasted of as 
the mastery of nature, its outward subjection by rail- 
roads, steamboats, electric telegraphs, and the like, is 
not only compatible with a slavish dependence on 
nature, but leads directly, if it claims to be the true and 
entire mastery, to the highest growth of his dependence. 
In fact, when man rends himself from the eternal Source 
of his life in order to possess and enjoy himself in 
living for himself, he falls a victim to the loss of himself 
in the good things of the world. What he should in 
freedom make his own, what he should use and enjoy in 
harmony with the absolute destiny of his being, without 
letting himself be fettered by it (1 Gor. vi. 12, vii. 31 ; 
Phil. iy.. 12), becomes a iiew lord over him ; the natural 
instincts, deprived^of their true centre, are torn from 
the proper proportion ii\ the harmony of the man, and 
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kindled into wild lusts and passions. By the very 
name paaaion^ language denotes these disturbed con- 
ditions, such as man's life in more or less striking form 
everywhere oflFers to us, shewing thereby that man in 
sin exchanges the true active relation to the world for 
a passive one, with an oppressive dependence on things 
of the world as objects of his desires. For he himself 
turned away from God, makes the objects of his pursuit 
the things of the world as such, which no longer reveal 
to him the holy love and wisdom of God — the world in 
the sense in which St. John speaks of it in his first 
Epistle; he entangles and hardens himself in these 
things of the world. Man thinks to master them, but 
they master him. Thus, with the excitement of selfish- 
ness there always arises, in some particular direction, 
love of the world, coupled by St. Paul with impiety, 
the negative aspect of selfishness (Tit. ii. 12). It thus 
forms a decided antithesis to true freedom in its appro- 
priation and use of the things of the world. Further, 
the rise of sins of action appears almost always brought 
about by some particular bent of desire {iiriOvfila), which, 
taking its birth immediately in the lower sphere of life, 
entices and incites it to make that bodily craving its 
own, or rather to give itself up to it, so that from this 
entering of the personality of the will into the lust, sin 
is conceived. " Every man is tempted when he is drawn 
away by his own lust and enticed ; then when lust hath 
conceived, it bringeth forth sin." So the Hebrew words, 
denoting sins of sensual passion, ^a?'! and y-), are 
derived from roots which signify agitating turmoil (see 
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Gesenius). For the continued growth of sin out of its 
principle, it is essentially indifferent in what particular 
directions of love to the world self-love takes shape : 
every earthly relation, every interest directed to the 
finite, may serve that principle as the material of its 
development : the pleasure of the world is in all its 
branches and offshoots the direct counterpart of godly 
pleasure. It is, however, quite intelligible that with the 
peculiar spirit akin to God, and with the natural earthly 
life united, as it is, with man's spiritual life, with his 
distinctive eminence in the order of worldly existence, 
sensual lust, among the various forms of the love of the 
world, should be specially dangerous to him, and spread 
itself most widely in the life ruled by this love. 

This double but united nature, this duality in the 
unity of the human being, whereby (as Theodore of 
Mopsuestia observed) it shews itself as the band of the 
created universe and of its various existences, is at the 
same time the most vulnerable point, that most exposed 
to attack by the power of sin breaking up the unity. 
Thus the severance between man and God through sin 
appears universally, though in very various degrees and 
relations, as at the same time the severance between the 
two components in man's own being. When, that is, 
man's spirit falls away from God, nature falls away from 
his spirit : if man will be no longer in free devotion an 
instrument for God, nature refuses to serve him as an 
instrument. If, in the one case, man's bodily nature 
readily admitted and carried forward every motion pro- 
ceeding from the discerning and willing spirit, it has 
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now, in the opposite case, become an independent power 
opposed to the spirit, with a law of its own for its working 
" the law in the members" (Bom, vii, 23) with a cor- 
relation of their own in its instincts and the outward 
workings of them ; so that often the most exalted move- 
ments of the spiritual life, its noblest resolves, have no 
longer the power to come to the surface, by making 
their own the bodily nature, and breaking through its 
evil habits. 

In the further growth of this disruption, this straggle 
between spirit and personality gives place once more to 
a unity J but to a fahe^ an inverted unity, since will and 
understanding degrade themselves into ever ready in- 
struments for the solicitations of the sensual instincts 
and lusts. But, as the will and understanding urge on 
us a certain connection in the emotions of life, while 
sensual lust urges immediate satisfaction ; it follows that 
even in this inverted order there will be found frequent 
collisions between sense and understanding, which from 
time to time will make the man feel his miserable 
slavery in this state, when the unbridled sensual instinct 
tries to keep possession of the field. In this acquired 
rule of sensual instinct, a twofold tendency is easily 
detected. The one tendency we may call that towards 
gpsitive selfishness, as it reveals itself in pleasure and 
gluttony of all kinds, in insatiable pursuit of momentary 
gratificf^tions of sensual lust. 

Thpugh the fact that the satisfaction of the lusts is 
but a. momentary one, it excites in its slaves restlesa 
pursuit and wild lawlessness. These appear the spas- 
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modic strivings of the service of lust to hold fast the 
sensual enjoyment which at every moment is vanishing 
from it in vain ; for the excitement to enjoyment is condi- 
tioned by the desire, which is yet extinguished in en- 
joyment. The other elementary tendency is the negative 
selfishness which finds its satisfaction in giving itself 
wholly over to passivity. From this spring especially 
the sins of lazy sloth, of cowardly weakness, and care- 
lessness. When now this many-formed love of the world 
introduces to pleasure the various materials in which 
it progressively unfolds itself, it is this very interde- 
pendence of selfishness and love of the world which puts 
a limit and a check to human evil in its development 
into devilish evil, into conscious self-idolatry, and, as the 
next step, burning hatred against God and all created 
being as such. Whilst the principle of selfishness takes 
shape through mediation of love of the world in its 
manifold tendencies, these manifestations of it hide from 
man its true nature ; in this incessant pushing after the 
fitting objects of its desire, self becomes but seldom 
conscious that it has made itself into its god. This 
relative unconsciousness of the children of this world as 
to the proper principle of their life forms doubtless 
a mitigation of their guilt, which does not reach its 
highest point until man recognises, under the covering 
of worldly pursuits, the fearful root of selfishness without 
striving to overthrow it in himself. And, in the varied 
tendencies of love of the world, it is the craving directed 
immediately to sensual enjoyment whose sway is sped- 
ally suited to keep up that unconsciousness ; whilst the 
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passions of avarice, of ambition, of admiration, of pride, 
are far thinner veils, which but imperfectly hide the 
dark shape of selfishness. Whilst sensual desire, living 
wholly in the moment, pursues only its own enjoyment, 
it does not necessarily come in immediate collision with 
the rights, or even with the like strivings of others, so 
long as it does not want means for its enjoyment. The 
other class of passions — ambition and the like — feel 
a necessity of refusing the like possession to others, and 
of working against it : so that they not merely follow 
impulses of the moment, but choose a higher and 
firmer standing-point to embrace and rule over a greater 
whole. If selfishness works as the centre of a large 
circle, it must employ more varied means in order to 
reach its views: thus man, when the relation of the 
egotistical end to these means becomes for him the 
subject of reflection, is more conscious of it as the de- 
termining principle of his life. 

This remarkable fact shews itself especially in avarice 
and the kindred passions. Avarice is primarily also 
dependent on the determining power of sensuality ; but 
this determining power is here become indirect : not the 
sensual enjoyment itself, but the means for the satisfac- 
tion of the wants of the sensual life in general are made 
by the avaricious man the object of his passionate at- 
tachment. It is the dependence of a cowardly and 
fearful soul, which has not the courage to seize the 
present moment, but only thinks of the future, and 
labours to secure it at the sacrifice of the present. In 
this painful endeavour it never ventures to take in 
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possession its proper object, but gets more and more 
wrapped up in the means as if they were its end ; so that 
it actually keeps taking for the present what it would 
avoid for the future — want and necessity of the sensual 
life; its aim hides itself from consciousness the im- 
mediate power of sensuality — the material veil of egotism 
recedes, and thus in avarice selfishness reveals itself 
immediately in its most repulsive nakedness. From the 
relation here set forth, the not rare phenomenon becomes 
intelligible, that men who are otherwise governed by 
coarse sensuality, often sympathise kindly not merely 
in the abstract with others' weal and woe, but in certain 
circumstances even shew themselves capable of generous 
sacrifices of their own interest. There is a truth in 
Haman's naively expressed thought, that the sensual 
need of our nature has sustained us, while loftier and 
lighter spirits have fallen without redemption. In fact, 
the principle of selfishness finds in the heavier earthly 
corporality a restraining limit, by which it is prevented 
from revealing its dark demoniacal depths in the earthly 
period of man's existence. If selfishness be a fine spirit- 
ual poison, it sustains here a superstratum, as it were, 
of heavy earthly matter, which checks and makes diffi- 
cult the process of its spreading through all the veins 
and nerves of our inner life. In consequence of this his 
sensual nature^ man ^nds himself in a variously inter- 
laced dependence on his fellows and on outward nature ; 
and this very dependence prevents the principle of inner 
isolation from reaching the decided form which it may 
reveal in other orders of beings difierently constituted. 
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The power of evil, which in the conscious and fall force 
of its concentration would hurl the man who has given 
himself up to it into the abyss of hopeless destruction, 
is forced, in the continued pressure of sensual life with 
its varied needs, to dissipate itself in the infinite mani- 
foldness of its several perverted and vain efforts. And 
thus this weak sensuality, which appears as a check to 
the constant uniform working together of all the powers 
of man for good, does not less hold him back from 
energetic self-coUectedness in evil. 

Oni this too is the fact based, that in men whose 
whole life is a picture of the deepest corruption, a residue 
of good has sometimes taken refage in those moral 
departments of life which are immediately connected 
with the sensual part of our nature, namely, in the 
department of family life. Outside this, capable of every 
injustice, of every crime, they practise not seldom 
towards their own kin, self-forgetting love, self-sacrifice, 
truth. Doubtless such phienomena have a very subor- 
dinate moral value ; the family is really an enlarged self 
to the man: but yet we must here discern a moral 
element, that the man is thus urged to an enlarging of 
self, to such an enlarging as moves him to subordinate 
his several actions, his selfish interest, to share in the 
welfare of others. Thus the sensual nature interposes 
here a limit to the completeness of his moral corruption, 
which serves at the same time as a point of contact for 
the work of his restoration. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Forms of Selfishness. 

The author proceeds to shew how some of the other 
commonest forms of sin may be referred to selfishness 
as their root. Take first deceit. The selfish man, who 
recognises no claim higher or more general than the 
special interest of self, mnst soon discover that snch ideas 
will bring him into trouble ; not only with those who 
turn the like principles against him, but with such also 
as strive to direct their dealings towards others on the 
principles of rectitude ; and not only so, but will make 
him obnoxious to the observances of common life in the 
many forms with which he encounters them. Man in 
sin isolates himself, and at the same time in thousands 
of ways needs society with others. He would deprive 
himself of this society, and its advantages, if he laid 
bare everywhere this principle of isolation. He therefore 
sees himself obliged to hide the real nature of his views 
and actions, at first perhaps only in certain respects, but 
ultimately in their whole character, behind deceiving 
masks of all kinds. Thus does the process of isolation, 
which begun with selfish love of the world, continue 
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itself in deceit, since the man now not only will not act 
and work for others, but will be no longer an object of 
their knowledge. Nay, so powerful becomes the per- 
verted instinct once incited, that deceit, originally the 
child of selfish endeavour, in its further development 
frequently severs itself wholly from its mother ; so that 
it is met even where unconnected with any special interest 
of selfishness, where only wicked pleasure in deceiving 
others could engender it. It becomes in this way a 
second nature to the liar to play a fearful game with the 
sacred gift of speech ; and whilst he thus severs being 
and seeming in his own life, all reality becomes to him 
a sham and a delusion, so that he at length can no 
longer decide what in his own life is a lie and what 
truth. 

The next vices considered by the author, pride and 
hatred, will probably be at once allowed to be results 
of selfishness. But the following remarks on hatred, in 
the form of hatred against God, are worth extracting. 

Irritated sensibility may not only incite to hatred 
against man but against God. Where sin rules, without 
having yet quite driven from the soul the consciousness 
of God, when at the same time the essential connection 
between this and the moral consciousness is not quite 
obscured by impure, superstitious, or superficial notions 
of the conditions to which the possession of the divine 
favour is attached ; selfish endeavour finds in this con- 
sciousness of God its strongest and most oppressive 
restraint, and engenders of necessity, unless it have 
been overcome by Redemption, a deep dislike to God, 
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a secret wish that God did not exist, in order to giye 
oneself up undisturbed to sin. (John xv. 24.) There is 
no contradiction in the most decided dislike to God and 
everything godly co-existing with a residue of fear 
before the holy God. It is founded on the very nobility 
of our nature, which was made after God's image, that 
man estranged from G^d, especially when he has earlier 
had some experience of living communion with Him, 
falls far more easily into concealed hatred than into dead 
indifference. He cannot wholly throw off the silent 
gnawing consciousness of his obligation to God, though 
he incessantly strives so to do ; and he thus feels himself 
driven to a positive resistance. Thus, according to the 
testimony of Scripture, the growth of God's kingdom 
among men admits of no neutrality— he who is not for 
it is against it; here he who will not love must hate. 
If once the dominant philanthropy was wont to deny 
the possibility of such hatred against God, the experience 
of all times, even of the most recent, has abundantly 
proved its possibility. We, with our view, find quite 
natural the horrible enquiries which well-known writers 
of our day have started : whether man have not more 
cause to hate than to love God ; or the fearful vows by 
which members of communistic associations pledged 
themselves to personal hatred against God. 

From this hatred against God must however be care- 
fully distinguished another form of it, such as is described 
in Byron's *Cain', where the moral obligations to God are 
wholly lost sight of, and a blind destiny or an unbroken 
necessity takes its place, against which man cherishes 
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the fiiry which he would turn against God if he beHeved 
in His existence. Whether in human life hatred ap- 
pears ever in an abstract form, separate from the occa- 
sion of a selfish desire and the consequent collision with 
others' claims, forgetting, so to speak, its own origin, 
so that the hater denies himself to turn against other 
personalities, and has pleasure in destroying their welfare, 
seeking nothing further for himself than the mere satis- 
faction of this his pleasure issuing from hatred — is 
a question which naturally here arises. We must an- 
swer that it does. For who can, in our daily life, fail to 
notice the countless manifestations of envy and malice? 
who can forget, in the world's history, the fearfril mani- 
festations of wild love of murder, and purposeless cruelty 
devoting itself to the tormenting its victims, such as the 
horrors of the " Thirty Years' War," or of Tamerlane's 
inroads? who can forget such sayings as that of Caligula, 
" Utinam populus Bomanus unam cervicem haheret /" 
It is unhappily not to be denied, that as there is 
a spiritualising of holy love, so also is there a spiritual- 
iaing of hatred — a raging desire with which man may 
abandon himself to the principle of destructiveness : and 
if popular speech tells of incarnations of Satan, of devils 
incarnate, there is intimated in such sayings the most 
awful truth ; that man, through continual sins of mali- 
ciousness (using the word here in the more restricted 
sense), may overstep the usual bounds between human 
and devilish wickedness, and reveal the deep abyss of 
a hatred which, apart from all selfish interest, finds its 
pleasure in mere pain and destruction. 
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This hatred corresponds, in the region of conscious 
and accountable life, with that wild destructiveness which 
sometimes, like a dark power of nature, governs the 
madman and drives him in blind fury against all that 
comes in his way. The most horrible part is that man's 
moral corruption is capable of finding a sort of sensual 
enjoyment in the wildest and most odious outbreaks 
of sin. With this is specially allied the fearful con- 
nection between pleasure and cruelty, through which 
pleasure in its highest pitch can just as easily turn into 
a destructive rage against others and against one's own 
body, as can the satisfaction of cruelty grant a pleasure-, 
able enjoyment. This connection (to which Novalis has 
akeady caUed attention) is not only confirmed from the 
history of the monsters under the Roman Emperors, 
from the lives of many criminals, and from the history of 
the French Revolution, it lies also at the root of the 
frantic self-lacerations and self-mutilations of the orgies 
which form part of the natural religions in eastern Asia. 
It is very easy in our present fashion to make a general 
formula for this, as, perhaps, that pleasure in cruelty is 
pleasure become negative ; but it is very difficult really 
to explain the connection. The phenomenon belongs 
to the darkest night-side of human life, in which moral 
degeneration completely loses itself in the domain of the 
unconscious and the brute; as, in fact, it has unmis- 
takeable parallels in the sphere of brutish life. 

Hatred and lying are set forth by Christ as two 
fundamental tendencies of evil in the domain of spirit, 
when He, on the one hand, describes the devil as the 
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murderer from the beginning, on the other hand as 
the liar and the father of lies. Lying is the cowardice 
of selfishness, hatred its presumption ; but they mutually 
call each other forth : from dislike of the truth arises 
hatred against the person who represents it; hatred 
engenders lying, because it needs it for the execution 
of its plans. 

In our previous enquiry into the centre to which 
tend all sinful actions, we have regarded sin specially 
as a lasting state, we have followed the various lead- 
ing tendencies of the perverted mind, and seen how 
they may be deduced from the principle of selfishness. 
When now we look at the several acts of sin, the 
enquiry arises. Does every action which, either by the 
divine Word or by moral consciousness which has 
grown out of it, has been declared immoral, take birth 
necessarily in the subject also from the source of self- 
ishness? And if this in the several actions prove to 
be not the case, is this consistent with our view, that 
selfishness is the principle of all human sin? There are 
involved in this problem two questions which must be 
carefully kept apart. 1. Does every action which is 
objectively opposed to the moral law necessarily take 
root in the acting subject in selfish motives? 2. Is 
such an action, when it proceeds not from these but 
from opposite motives, morally thereby justified? Now, 
as touching the first question, it is impossible to answer 
in the affirmative without limitation. Thomas Aquinas 
treats of it in his Summary, and alleges, in favour of an 
answer in the negative, that sometimes men sin from 
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ill-regulated love of their neighbour. Who Qftn deny 
that such happens in actual life thousands of times, so 
that sometimes not merely the impulses of a false hu- 
manity, of good nature, of perverted zeal for God's 
honour, and the like, but noble motives, abstractedly 
considered, bring a man into collision with a definite 
moral command ? It is the same severance of the ob- 
jective principle and of the subjective motives which 
often meets us in the domain of moral virtue : can it 
surprise us that we encounter the same in the domain of 
sin ? Our argument however only pointed to the objective 
connection between all sins and the principle of selfish- 
ness ; and no one will doubt that stealing, for example, 
is originated by selfishness. This is the difficulty on 
which Jacobi's polemic against every attempt to exalt 
morals to an universally binding, strictly scientific system 
takes its stand. For if an action which is in conflict 
with the definite prohibition of the moral law can yet 
spring from noble impulses, and thereby become moraUy 
justified^ then does the letter of that moral system, not 
merely in consequence of the limitation of our knowledge 
at the time, but from a necessity inherent in the case 
itself, stand in irrational relation to the spirit of moral 
good. Yet in the cases in which a breach of the moral 
law is committed from generous motives or supposed 
necessity, what is really asked for from our moral judg- 
ment is not justification of the deed, but pardon on 
account of the extenuating circumstances. This we will 
not absolutely refuse, so far as man here can be judge ; 
the limitation of human knowledge, and the urgency of 
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the moment pressing for a resolve, forbid us, with the 
consciousness of our own weakness, to pass a severe 
verdict, if one of our brother soldiers in extraordinarily 
moral difficulties cannot at once find the solution. But 
should the conscience bid man transgress actual precepts 
of the moral law, in order to attain something better 
than their fulfilment, conscience would be making the 
devil God's servant. And where then should we stop 
short of the principle of the Jesuits, that the good 
end sanctifies the evil means? For those who thus act, 
many subjective excuses may be urged ; for the objective 
value of good and evil in the world, those who do evil 
with good intent, just as those who do good from bad 
motives, are more dangerous enemies than the multi- 
tude with whom evil actions and evil motives usually 
correspond ; more dangerous, because this arbitrary coup- 
ling of opposite motives is well calculated to weaken the 
consciousness of the war to the knife, which good in- 
cessantly wages against evil. From this disturbed source 
flows then, also, specially, that constantly increasing 
effeminacy and feebleness of the moral judgment, which 
can no longer feel any strong abhorrence of the greatest 
vileness, if only it do not, as for example robbery and 
murder, occasion a violent breach of the outward regula- 
tions of society: for what would be the difficulty in 
finding something to look Uke a good motive in justifi- 
cation even of the worst action? 

In what has been said lies an answer also to the 
second question. An action is not justified when re- 
pugnant to the moral law by proceeding not out of 
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selfish but ont of noble impnlses. Man most look on as 
an absolute veto the objective connection between selfish- 
ness and actions contrary to law, even though, in the 
individual case abstractedly considered, he thinks he has 
the most admirable motives for such an action. Indeed, 
in the very fact of his asserting the claim of his sub- 
jectivity against the objective purport of the moral law, 
lies, with all his generosity, enthusiasm, gentleness and 
the like, a blindness which has ultimately.no other 
source than selfishness. 



CHAPTER V. 

"Flesh" in the New Testament. 

In the preceding Chapter an attempt has been made to 
refer all sin to selfishness as its source. Those, however, 
who look on the lower instincts of our nature as the 
source of sin, appeal to Scripture in support of their 
view. This is said to be the teaching of Scripture, (such 
was, some years ago, the almost universal, and is still 
a very widely spread view). Christ Himself is said to 
have so taught (St. Matthew xxvi. 41 ; St. John iii. 6 ; 
St. James i. 14, 15) ; but especially the Apostle Paul, 
who in several passages distinctly refers sin to to a&fui 
or to rh fjbekf), or more definitely to 17 o-apf, in the 
Epistles, namely to the Bomans, the Galatians, and the 
Colossians : he calls the man devoted to sin aapKCKo^j 
points us to the struggle between the two, and the 
victory of to Trvevfia as the mark of Christian sanctifi- 
cation. But 17 o^apf, they say, is simply the sensual, 
animal nature of man. To deal first with the non-Pauline 
passages. We are not justified in taking the saying of 
Christ, " the spirit truly is ready but the flesh is weak," 
as a general utterance as to the nature and source of sin. 
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The Saviour was only referring to His disciples, whose 
love to Him he knew, and His warning as to the weak- 
ness of the bodily nature (for 17 adp^ doubtless here 
means this) was said with reference to the peculiar 
circumstances of the approaching moment, which wouU 
threaten their fidelity with terrors acting immediately 
on the natural instincts. In the other passage (St. John 
iii. 6) it is plain that the opposition between flesh and 
spirit is that between our natural and our regenerate 
nature; we can hence draw no conclusion as to the 
source of sin. In the passage of St. James i. 14, 15, 
we are taught the manner in which a sinful action 
takes rise in the actual condition of the human race ; but 
it is quite arbitrary to refer eTnOvfiia here exclusively to 
sensual lust. When now we turn to St. Paul's writings, 
we find that he speaks of the body, and frequently of the 
members, not only as instruments of sin, but also as the 
seat of their powers, which can only refer to the insubor- 
dinate power of the sensual instincts and cravings. "We 
may suppose that he was led thus to express himself by 
reason of the special temptations to which Christians 
would be exposed : but this is quite reconcileable with 
the view of sin held by the author, who is engaged 
only in enquiring into the source of sin, not its seat or 
organ in the body. The question is here, whether or 
not the existing presence of sin in the living body has, 
according to St. Paul, its foundation in the bodily nature 
of man, and its original incapacity . for receiving the 
guiding power of the spirit ; whereby, consistently with 
this theory, the nature of sin would be determined to be 
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the preponderance of sensuality over the strivings of the 
spirit And this doubtless would be the Apostle's 
teaching, if o-apf, in contradistinction to ttj/cO/ui, be really 
with him, as has recently been assumed by very many 
theologians, the bodily nature of man with the implanted 
wants and instincts, sensibilities to pleasure and pain. 
For it can hardly be doubted that St. Paul does speak 
of the flesh as, not merely a seat or organ of sensual lust, 
but as a source of sin, an active principle in human life 
which opposes God and His law : we may refer especially 
to those passages in which ^^ a carnal mind" is spoken of, 
and where the life guided by sin is called " a walking 
after the flesh." But when we look at other elements 
of St. Paul's doctrine, there is an h priori improbability 
that he should thus vilify the body. For, should the 
human body (as being x^^'^^^ ^® ^^^ suppose) be 
essentially at war with the spirit, if from this conflict 
necessarily arises sin, though only in the form of con- 
tingency and freedom, how would the Apostle then call 
on Christians to devote their body and members to the 
service of God ? How could he then declare their body 
— this present, earthly, material body — to be a temple 
of the Holy Ghost ? I Cor. vi. 13, is specially here ap- 
plicable, as shewing the great and sacred importance of 
man's bodily nature against modem spiritualism. The 
Apostle here declares, not only that *' the body is for the 
Lord," but conversely ** the Lord for the body." If the 
deduction of sin from sensuality be consistently carried 
out, sensuality is the determining principle, the spirit 
and the will are the thing determined ; that is, we must 
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suppose the Apostle to assign to the bodily nature 
a power of itself to devote itself either to the service of 
God or to the service of sin, — to attribute to it, in fact, the 
predicates of will and spirit. Further, if, with St. Paul, 
the doctrine of a future resurrection of the body be so 
prominent — ^though we cannot say that it would be in • 
immediate contradiction to the deduction of sin from our 
bodily nature, for he distinguishes our present o&^^ 
^jrvxi'fcov from our future aAfjua irvevfixLTLKov — there would 
certainly be a far-reaching difference in the tendencies of 
these two doctrines : for when once the view has taken 
deep root, that sin comes from our bodily organization, 
with the accompanying decided dualistic conception of 
the relation between soul and body, our interest turns 
from the question of the preservation and glorified re- 
storation of our bodily frame, and is satisfied with the 
idea of a merely spiritual existence of man after death. 
Indeed, this discord between the tendencies of body and 
spirit reaches a direct contradiction, unless we deny to 
the Apostle any reflection on the most immediate con- 
sequences of his principles. For if, by regarding it as 
enmity against God, he has decidedly excluded it from 
divine appointment and causality, he could not, if the 
positive ground of sin lay in man's bodily nature, make 
God the author of that nature, but a principle opposed 
to God. But then man's redemption from the power of 
sin, so far from being completed with the glorifying 
resurrection of his body, must rather begin with its 
destruction. It is equally diflScult to reconcile with the 
perfect holiness of the Saviour the deduction of sin from 
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our body. If this furnish not merely incitement to the 
will to determine itself against God's will, but be the 
occasioning cause of sin, then from the given relations of 
human development there necessarily arises a degree 
of moral impurity. 

Thus we find ourselves in the critical dilemma, either, 
as many modem writers have on this ground not scru- 
pled, to give up the unsullied holiness of the life of 
Christ (the afiaprlav fir] yv&vai, I Cor. v, 21), or, as do 
the Docetists, the full truth of the human nature in 
Christ, and with it the participation in the a&fjui ^jrvxiKov 
of our present life. Either alternative is equally op- 
posed to the whole connection of the Apostle's develop- 
ment of doctrine, as well as to his plain declarations and 
to the deepest interests of Christian belief. A way 
of escape seems indeed to offer itself in the view to 
which SoUner's acute intellect finds itself driven, in 
order to reconcile with those views the sinlessness of 
Jesus. He supposed that a supernatural inworking of 
God came here in aid, and kept Him from sin at every 
critical moment by a continued miracle. But then the 
true conception of the inward purity of the Saviour is 
lost; sin is then with Him always on the point of 
breaking forth, and is kept back by an exterior power, 
and prevented from taking effect. This mechanical 
solution is quite parallel with the Boman Catholic doc- 
trine of original sin, as developed especially by Bellar- 
mine, namely, that with Adam also there was a striving 
of the bodily nature against the spirit — naturalia pro- 
pensionum pugna. Bellarmine does not scruple to call 
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this languor, morlms naturce humanasj and to derive it 
ex conditione materice — it is present, and only kept back 
through donum supernaturale juatitice originalia velut 
aureofreno. The difficulty is not removed by bringing 
in the doctrine of the personal union of the divine and 
human natures in Christ, whereon the early Church 
dogmatists founded the Eedeemer's sinlessness, in op- 
position to the express statements of His being in all 
points tempted like as we are, and what we are told of 
His growth in wisdom. 

When we thus, conceive the restraint to the bodily 
nature as imposed by the supernatural miraculous in- 
working of the divine nature in Christ, we fail to estab- 
lish the purity of His human nature, and take up, in 
place of the personal union of the divine and human 
natures in Christ, a wholly exterior (Nestorian) idea of 
the relation between them. There is thus left an irre- 
concileable contradiction, which we should in reason 
hesitate to lay, not on our ideas, but on the Apostle. 
An objection against this view meets us from the oppo- 
site quarter. St. Paul attributes sin, and that in its 
highest degree, to created beings which have no earthly 
bodily nature, no a&fui '^xrxf'icov — to the evil spirits. 
If the Apostle, in the case of Christ who shared with us 
this earthly bodily nature, denies sin, and on the other 
hand, in the case of demons who do not share our nature, 
affirms it ; will it not be at least more probable that in 
his view evil stands in no essential relation to the bodily 
nature of man7 that consequently, he must, by <rapf, 
denote something else than the bodily organization? 
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When now we look at the passages in which St Paul 
more explicitly defines what he means hj walking after 
the flesh, we shall find that nnder the sins of the flesh 
he includes many which have no necessary connection 
with sensuality — J^xOpcu^ epei^j t^\oi^ 6v/jloI, iptOeuUj 
Stj(paTaalatj alpiaei^y (f>06votj <l>6voi (Gal. y. 13 — 24) : 
can we say that our bodily nature is the proper agent 
in these, so that they can be called its works (ipya 
rrj^ aapKo^)? 

The conclusion at which the author arrives is, that 
by the flesh lusting against the spirit is meant, man's 
living in, as his element, the things of the present 
world. This, not man's bodily nature, is the flesh 
which is to be crucified, not merely held in check, 
brought into subjection (i Cor. ix. 26) : this essential 
diflference in the way in which to a&fui and 17 adp^ are 
to be treated certainly leads us to infer a difference in 
the usage of the terms. So in Eph. ii. 3, " We also all 
had our conversation in times past, fulfilling the desires 
of the flesh and of the mind," were abandoned, that is, 
to the desires of our worldly life, severed in its tendencies 
from God. The <f>vau)V[ievo^ inrb rov 1/009 i% aapKo^ 
avTov (Col. ii. 18) is the man puffed up by his ungodly 
worldliness, who, even in his apparent humility and 
renunciation of it, seeks only the satisfaction of this his 
vain love of the world. Hence it is plain how St. Paul 
can add, in explanation, to the aapxiKol iare (i Cor. 3, 2) 
teal Kara avOpwirov Trepimarelre, according, that is, to the 
mind of the man severed from God, and consequently 
given up to worldly instincts — there being here, it will 
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be remembered, no reference to sensuality as it is com- 
monly imderstood. With plain reference to the life of 
the regenerate, this antagonism between the flesh and 
spirit is set forth. (Eom. viii. 4 — 13.) With this view of 
<rapf here set forth, it is easily conceivable how St. Paul 
(v. 7) can say of the ^povriiia t§9 (rapico^ that it is 
enmity against God. 

His thought has thus a striking coincidence with that 
in I John ii. 15, 18 ; James iv. 4. In v. 13 the irpd^ev^ 
Tov ad/jLaTo^ are without doubt actions proceeding from 
sensual lust ; but if, according to the structure of the 
verse, to Karct adp/ca ^v corresponds to these, it does 
not follow that both ideas exactly correspond to each 
other, but only that they stand on one side as opposed 
to TO irvev/ia and its working. The one stands to the 
other in the relation of genus to species. 

If now we turn to Rom. vii. 14 — 25, we find the 
same antithesis, but in another form. We must re- 
member that St. Paul is here describing a definite form 
of the development of his inner life, and in order to 
give greater life to the portrait, paints in it his own ex- 
perience. The description of life from faith in Christ does 
not begin till ch. viii. v. 1. Now as, according to the 
teaching of the Apostles, those only who are in Christ 
have been made partakers of the Spirit, the principle 
before this opposed to the power of sin cannot be the 
Spirit of God. And so we find accordingly that the 
Apostle uses a different word for it ; he names it 6 6<ra> 
avOpttmo^y 6 i;ou9 (w. 22, 23, 25). On the other hand, 
the Apostle will by no means describe generally the 

E 
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condition of the unredeemed man^ nor consequently the 
cruel service of sin therein comprised ; for then 17 adp^ 
in one form or another would rule undisturbed. But 
in the state which St. Paul describes there is plainly 
a struggle going on: it is true the divine principle 
meets man first only as law, yet there is pleasure in it, 
a wish to live according to it, and in so far a will con- 
formed to the law ; but this will has not yet the power 
to determine and to penetrate the practical life of the 
man in its manifold departments, because it has not yet 
the power of redemption. 

Now where this striving after harmony with the 
divine law has once been awd.kened, it must be discerned 
as the man's innermost self, as a deep reflection by him 
on himself; hence the name o 6<ra> avOpamo^ (v. 22) ; 
hence the severance of self from the act of sin (vv. 17 — 
19). In such an one however the sinful nature is forced 
into the comparatively outer sphere of the being, where, 
whilst in the interior a better instinct arises, it still 
maintains its undisturbed sway: hence the account of 
the good will to God's law as hindered through the sin 
dwelling in the flesh (v. 18) ; hence the conception of the 
power of sin in such a man as of a hampering " law in 
the members" (v. 23) ; hence the antithesis of " with the 
mind serving the law of God, but with the flesh the law 
of sin" (v. 25). Now whilst here " sin" is still dis- 
tinguished from " flesh," and the flesh only conceived as 
the proper seat of sin, we must conceive of " the flesh" 
as denoting the outside public nature of the man, his 
life in the world generally. That by walking Karh 
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<rdpKa the Apostle denotes the life of one unconverted, 
appears by comparison with chap. viii. 4, where the 
redeemed are said to walk /irj Karh aapKa^ aXXA xark 
irvevfia. It will, it is hoped, now be apparent that the 
Apostle does not trace sin up to our bodily nature ; that 
in particular, his antithesis of flesh and spirit as ethical 
centres does not correspond to our antithesis of the 
spiritual (intelligent) and the bodily nature of man. 
• If the Apostle deduces the peculiar forms of sin from 
the flesh, this, according to the results of our enquiry, is 
based on his seeing that man, in his severance from God 
in his being given over to the world, can produce from 
himself nothing really good, but only bear about within 
him the ever-flowing source of sin and death. And 
that this consciousness of the vanity and reprobation of 
all human thought and action, apart from communion 
with God, belongs to the fundamental views of the doc- 
trine of the Bible in general, and St. Paul's in particular, 
needs no demonstration. The idea rests on a view of 
sin based on man's relation to God. The idea of the 
flesh is to be sought, not in mere anthropology, but in 
the depth of the religious consciousness. St. Paul well 
knew the wide-reaching importance of the rebellion of 
the animal nature and its instincts against God, in 
respect to the growth and the manifestation of sin. But 
this state of rebellion is itself, as St. Paul intimates 
plainly enough (Eom. i. 18 — 32), only a consequence of 
man's not following his original attraction to God, and 
ceasing to think of Him — that God's will is not to him 
the absolutely holy. That the idea of the ''flesh" in 
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St. Paul goes fer beyond the bodily nature^ has, in con- 
clusion^ not escaped the great doctors of the Church of 
various periods. In the earlier period it was definitely 
expressed by Augustine ; with him concur in the Middle 
Ages specially Anselm and Thomas Aquinas. The 
greatest among the Eeformers^ Luther^ Melancthon^ and 
Calvin, are agreed in this; and subsequently the wider 
conception of ^^ the flesh" (which also the great Boman 
CathoKc theologian Bellarmine recognises in many pas- 
sages of the New Testament) prevailed generally.. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The Sense of Guilt. 

In pursuance of the author's argument to establish 
human causality in sin, it is necessary to appeal to the 

this sense of guilt varying much in different persons^ 
and sometimes wholly absent 

What is the ground of this difference? The sense 
of guilt arises from the direct falling back of sin on its 
author ; but the power with which it strikes him depends 
in its various degrees, not merely on the excitement of 
the spiritual powers which gives birth to this sense, but 
also on the objective distinction of magnitude in sin. 
It is a notion accompanied with danger, which con- 
Bifltently carried out seems to merge sin in a subjective 
feeling, to look on the distinctions between degrees of 
guilt as merely formal, as if this were merely determined 
by the manner in which sin proceeds from the resolve 
of the subject. Bather has this distinction, besides its 
formal cause, one essentially material. The material 
cause lies in the stronger or weaker activity of the 
principle of selfishness active in all sin ; the formal cause 
in the more complete or incomplete origination of the 
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sin by the sinning individuaL For the completeness of 
this origination^ it is necessary that the single sin be 
called forth by the will with the consciousness that it is 
sin. The incompleteness consequently of this origination 
must exist either in the absence of this consciousness, or 
of the determination of the will. 

It must however be observed, that whatever has its 
source in unregulated selfish and therefore sinful striving, 
and is consequently repugnant to the moral law, is guilt, 
whether the sinner be conscious of this repugnance or 
not. If indeed it were impossible for any man to know 
what the moral law contains, could he consequently 
be wholly unconscious of that striving as wrong; for 
such an one the accountability for what in his life 
might appear as sin would disappear ; but at the same 
time the completeness of his human nature would vanish. 
The distinction between degrees of knowledge may 
diminish, but cannot do away with guilt; for not to 
know the essential truth which makes itself known to 
the conscience, and its bearing on the particular action, 
is itself the consequence of a sinful disturbance and 
rebellion in one's inner life. If from the time when 
he first heard the voice of conscience nothing were dearer 
to him than to know exactly what this voice says, and 
unconditionally to obey it, sins of ignorance founded on 
ignorantia juris would not exist. The moral conscious- 
ness would then grow in him to such strength, clearness, 
and decision, that he could never fail of the right in- 
struction for the particular case. It is the unrighteous- 
ness of man which checks the growth of truth in the 
consciousness. (Bom. i. 18.) 
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Wherever the sense of guilt, however feeble, is left, 
it is a proof that the sinner has not wholly severed 
himself from God. If sin be an effort of the creature to 
sever itself from God, this effort, which objectively must 
always be vain, cannot be attained subjectively so long 
as the consciousness of guilt is not quite extinguished. 
But whilst we thus recognise the moral importance of 
the consciousness of guilt, we must not on the other 
hand overlook the distinction between it and repentance. 

Doubtless the duller or readier susceptibility of the 
conscience is generally conditioned by the general moral 
tone of the subject. But this sense in^ a particular case, 
the particular calling forth of uneasiness, is at first some- 
thing beyond one's power. It asserts itself when it is 
struggled against and sought to suppress it. The man 
holds not this consciousness, but it holds him ; it pursues 
the ftigitive and gripes with the struggler: whilst self 
in its untamed selfishness thinks to be beyond every 
limit of divine laws, the selfish man is forced to experience 
that in his own person the irresistible power of these 
laws make sport of his vain opposition. Consciousness 
of sin is a power beyond man's control in this his 
empirical condition — a power so wonderftd that it often 
forces the reckless criminal, as it were by a spell, to 
confess his guilt and give himself up to the executioner, 
before whom a persistent lie would save him. Only 
through continued, ever-renewed hardening against the 
warnings of this consciousness, can man gradually eman- 
cipate himself from its power. But in this gradual 
silencing of the inward accuser, there is so far from 
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being an exculpation of the sinner, that this hardened 
condition rather carries with it the punishment of the 
long course of sins of which it is the fruit. 

Kepentance, on the other hand, is not merely an 
inward passive, but an active work — it needs a will; it 
is not merely the being determining on the part of con- 
sciousness: it is distinguished in idea from the mere 
consciousness of guilt, in that it essentially involves 
a free self-surrender to its inward punishment. Kepent- 
ance is an element in the way of salvation and the road 
to God; the tortures of an evil conscience have been 
experienced by masters in wickedness — ^by Tiberias, 
Nero, and many others. The preacher cannot call man 
to single feelings of compunction, to reproaches of con- 
science, but he can to repentance. Consequently, with 
repentance the effort to renounce sin and do henceforth 
the will of God is inseparably bound up. To sorrow 
over one's sin without feeling goaded to this effort is 
no true sorrow ; it is but the sorrow of the world which 
worketh death. The change of state which repentance 
involves is shewn not only in the word fieravolay but 
by the preposition which follows it, iic t&v ipya>v (Rev. 
ii. 22) airo rfj^ Ka/cla^ aov (Acts viii. 22), on the other 
hand it is ek tov Seov (Acts xx. 21). 

Mere remorse for sin is called by the Schoolmen 
attrition repentance contritio. If, on the other hand, 
Luther, Chemnitz, and other Reformers confoimded re- 
pentance with a mere pati actionem J)ety with a merely 
passive receptivity" [capacitas mere passiva)^ the reason 
lay in the desire to avoid dangers of Pelagianism. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Does God Will a Sinner's Death? 

We will not deny that the necessity of imputing our 
sins to ourselves— charging our own self with the turning 
from God and the resistance to His will — hj^s something 
very repulsive, nay, terrible in it. 

Not merely a superficial worldly morality, with which 
sin is something rather from without than within ; not 
merely a pious sentimentality, which would find in the 
consciousness of sin nothing but a gentle sorrow in- 
tended to subserve the joy of redemption ; not merely 
a speculation, which needs for its world evil as the 
reverse side of good, always being subdued yet never 
quite overcome ; even an earnest religious consciousness 
has not seldom betrayed a secret desire to find room 
here for exculpating theories. And, in fact, the diflSculties 
appear not small, which on religious grounds set them- 
selves against maintaining human guilt in sin. How 
shall this independent causality, inherent in the nature 
of guilt, be reconciled with the all-embracing and all- 
sustaining presence of God in His world ? If man be 
God's creature he has being and existence through an 
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absolute causality; Iiow then shall anything proceed 
from his will which may not be traced back to this 
absolute causality ? If God be present with His effectual 
Will, man's will can do nothing great or small, can work 
neither to build up nor destroy, without God's preserving 
activity taking some part in it. Only in the idea of 
a most perverted piety, and of a shallow scientific theo- 
logy, do we recognise a wide gulph between God and 
the world. In truth, God is so near to man that he 
cannot withdraw himself from His all-sustaining power 
even though he wish it. It is the divine love, which, as 
it has lent the world its being, will not cast it from Him, 
but folds it unintermittingly to its bosom. Now though 
determining influences, which penetrate so deeply into 
human life as does the resolving on and the executing 
evil, be traced up to the human will as its immediate 
originator, yet how should it be conceivable that it 
should any the less be based on the divine Will as the 
jftrst cause f On the other hand, no small interests keep 
us from at once following this track. It will be shown 
ftirther on, that the doctrines of the Christian religion 
are based on .the truth of the consciousness of sin. But 
apart from this, is it only the consciousness of guilt 
which we surrender when we make God the author of 
sin ? If the conscience which condemns the sinner be 
a delusion, will the conscience which reprobates sin 
remain a truth above delusion? And then when we 
think on whom the guilt of the sin must fall if we cast 
it from us. If God works evil through His absolute Will, 
so that we when we sin are but the instruments of this 
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Will to carry it out, and if God be the Good, how dare we 
reject and abhor what comes from God ? If God be the 
originator of evil, what we have to reject is not evil, but 
the presumptuous judgment which seeks to overcome 
the divine appointment. 

One way of escape seems indeed still open — to assume 
that God has Himself ordained that limit of human 
existence which our consciousness conceives as evil, but 
has equally joined with it, as its inseparable companion, 
the consciousness of guilt ; that man may not rest in it 
with idle resignation, but unceasingly mount from it to 
goodness as to the undisturbed harmony and freedom of 
his being. But what a way of escape! A dark de- 
moniacal power, which makes the poor man guilty and 
then gives him over to the pain of an evil conscience ; 
which has appointed selfishness, deceit, and hatred as 
a necessary shadow of good, which, though perhaps 
constantiy vanishing, can never vanish away; which 
adds to the burden of sin the inner torments of self- 
crimination I Such a view, though it may be reconcile- 
able with the tenets of pantheism or polytheism, is in 
irreconcilable contradiction to the elementary concep- 
tions of Christian theism ; for it not merely disowns the 
holiness of G^d, and undermines all confidence in His 
revelations, but also puts in the place of the love of God 
despotic cruelty towards His creature. 

Besides this it is plain, that every such explanation 
which traces guilt to a delusion must, in exposing the 
delusion, do away with the sense of guilt. Thus the 
consciousness of guilt no longer effects the purpose of 
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urging man to progress. How then shall we uphold 
our creation and preservation by God without making 
Him the author of evil^ or else making the consciousness 
of guilt a shadow which only the dream of self-existence 
throws over our soul? 

In entering on this question^ the author examines and 
rejects the views of those who allow of no distinction 
between God's creation and preservation of the world ; 
any such new manifestation being, as they conceive, 
contrary to the unchangeable nature of God. He main- 
tains that there is nothing inconsistent with the idea of 
God in supposing Him to have willed from all eternity 
the creation of the universe, but not immediately mani- 
fested His idea in the world of phenomena. 

Whoever, indeed, maintains a beginning of the uni- 
verse, must naturally also maintain a beginning of time ; 
for mundane being alone, which by its idea has no 
essential but only an originated existence, can have 
time for its form. If so, the notion of intervals of 
endless extent, in which there is absolutely no becoming, 
no events, vanishes at once. The only real difficulty in 
the conception that the existence of the universe, and 
consequently time, had a beginning, lies in the im- 
possibility to imagine an absolutely first moment in the 
course of time. When then imagination tries to form 
such an idea, it falls into the contradiction of fixing 
a limit which shall separate the whole course of time 
from that which is on the further side, and yet have 
absolutely no further side, nothing to go before it. 
This difficulty vanishes through observing that the reason 
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why we cannot imagine the beginning of the course of 
time is that we always paint our ideas on the ground- 
work of time. 

If then we are entitled and compelled to assume 
a beginning of the universe, we have here a creation 
in the strict sense, distinguished in a marked manner 
from the preservation of the world, an original coming 
into being of finite substances and powers through the 
excltisive causality of the Divine Will. And thus we see 
that if God have created, as such, a being infected with 
evil, He must Himself have been the author of evil, for 
then absolutely nothing could be in this creature which 
was not set there by Him ; but that, with no derogation 
to His holiness, He can preserve the being infected with 
evil as such. 

But how now are we to conceive of this preserving 
activity of God in distinction from His work in creation ? 
For it is, of course, not enough to say that the divine 
agency, as sustaining, is always united with the agency 
of created powers : in order to see the possibility of this 
union of divine and creature agency, we must have 
some notion of the manner of this preserving agency. 

Luther, in his treatise De servo arbitrioy propounds 
an original view of the divine agency in man. Man's 
evil will would not of itself, he conceives, be active nor 
be hardened, but the Almighty Impeller forces him to 
will something, and from his evil nature he cannot but 
throw himself in violent opposition against the divine 
word and laws. This view is not far removed from the 
ideas of " Occasionalism," especially in the form which 
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Malebranche has given to this system. According to this 
system, God is the only really active cause ; all created 
beings are so only in appearance. The incitements to 
action which they feel within them would be without 
eflFect, did not God take occasion from them to effect the 
correspondent action. A more satisfactory view than 
this, beyond doubt, is that which the Schoolmen and the 
earlier orthodox German theologians have elaborated — 
the working of God with man {concuraus Dei generalia). 
The objection against this view is, that we thus get two 
causes for every single action, whilst one is enough to 
explain the effect. 

It is plain that the author's view of the use of 
his free will by man, as the sole cause"of his accepting 
or rejecting the Gospel message, is wholly opposed 
to the views of any theory based on the total incapacity 
of man hy himself for anything good. Such a view 
of our fallen nature can logically lead to nothing but 
the predestinarian theory, which places the cause of 
man's acceptance or rejection of the offer of salvation 
wholly in the will and pleasure of God : to quote the 
well-known words of Calvin, " Decretum quidem horrihUe 
fateoTj infitiari tamen nemo poterity quin prcesciverit Deusj 
quern exitum hdbiturus esset homo, antequam ipsum con- 
deretj et ideo prcesciverit quia decreto suo sic or dinar at^ 
The revoltingness of such a doctrine is little softened by 
the explanation that God does not act arbitrarily, but 
for reasons known to Himself, when we are told that 
His reasons are quite apart from the conduct of man. 
The German Reformers made, on the other hand, vain 
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attempts to hold fast the doctrine of man's utter corrup- 
tion, and yet reject the Calvinistic view of the divine 
decree as the sole cause of man's salvation or perdition. 
God acts by means, they argued, in the conversion of 
man ; it depends on man whether or not he will make 
use of the means : but is not, then, man's making use 
or not of the means dependent on the divine causality ? 
No, they replied, man has freedom in outward and 
natural things ; by means of this freedom he is able 
to lead an outwardly upright life {externa honesta 
vita)y he is capable of what is elsewhere csAlei jmtitia 
civilia. He cannot, indeed, according to the teaching 
of the articles of the Formula Concordice (drawn up 
A.D. 1576), be led by any really good motive to the 
use of the means, for the natural man cannot but feel 
repugnance and hostility in his heart against God's 
Word. It rests, however, with the unregenerate man to 
let himself be led or otherwise by motives of outward 
respectability, or of mere curiosity, to hear or read 
God's Word. His state hereafter turns, accordingly, on 
his use or non-use of the means of grace, and not on 
any difference between inclination for or dislike to divine 
things, but on motives which, as the dogma absolutely 
requires, have absolutely no inward relation to the 
bbssing offered. The divine grace is conditioned by 
something to which all religious or moral dignity is 
expressly denied. 

Further, man even in his fallen state is a spiritual 
being, and if he is to be made partaker of the moving 
power of the divine Spirit, this is incompatible with 
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a mere passive bearing, it implies the receptivity of 
a living spiritual being, which at once involves activity. 

If this spiritual receptivity, the active capacity for 
redemption, is annihilated by sin, what connecting thread 
would run through the being of the old and the new 
man, what security for the identity of the subject in 
both cases, such as redemption, in contradistinction from 
creation, in the strict sense requires ? In order to main- 
tain the identity of man before and after his fall, it is 
not enough to say that the nature in the metaphysical 
sense is the same, we must maintain also the man's 
identity as a moral being before and after his redemption. 
Gerhard, and later Quenstedt, thought to have found 
a way out of this dilemma by drawing a distinction 
between the mere natural repugnance to the divine 
Word, the necessary consequence of our fallen nature, 
and obstinate fomented striving against the divine Word. 
The first kind of resistance can only be overcome by 
the agency of the Holy Spirit as gratia prceparans. The 
second sort of resistance is not overcome by the Holy 
Spirit, because its working is not irresistible, but it is 
man's doing when he keeps himself from it. It was 
thus possible to combine what in the Formula Con- 
cordicB seemed contradictory : to teach on the one hand, 
that man resists God's word and will until God arouses 
him from the death of sin ; on the other hand, to disown 
the notion that the Holy Spirit is given to those who 
resist Him. 

The author urges against this view, that, supposing 
the will to be living and active, — supposing further, that 
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it be so wholly evil as is here assumed, it cannot remain 
in a merely passive position towards the strivings of the 
Spirit ; and as, by hypothesis, it cannot put itself into 
a favourable attitude towards them, it must assume 
a posture of active resistance. If then this be overcome 
in some cases and not in others, we have to fall back on 
a divine power as the cause. We seem then to be 
compelled to allow that there is a receptivity for good 
even in unconverted man. There is no harm in calling 
this principle [(nripfia tov Xoyov) the indwelling Word ; 
it is immaterial to our argument whether or not it 
be so called, provided the idea be kept free from the 
pantheistic notion of an identity of being in man and 
God; provided further this airepfia be looked on as 
pertaining to the original nature of man. It has been 
generally looked on as giving glory to God's grace when 
all that is best in man is thus kept apart from his 
natural being; but, as the author continues, in the 
Babylonish confusion of speech of our time, "grace is 
everything" means in the mouth of many " nothing is 
grace." The idea of grace in the Bible is much more 
definite: what belongs to the original constitution of 
human nature, although the free gift of -God, is not 
grace. It was on this ground that the early Protestant 
theology rejected the Roman Catholic conception of 
original righteousness as of a gift of grace. The scrip- 
tural idea of grace implies always on man's part a need 
of pardon. It is essentially something to be supplied as 
an addition to what can grow out of human nature and 
its powers, in their state conditioned by sin. The 

F 
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author thus sums up man's part in his conversion. 
The highest activity of the power of good^ present even 
in our natural state, cannot of itself will to bring forth 
an activity corresponding to the divine call — this it has 
no power to do ; but it can lead man to humble belief in 
the Atonement ; and what is in itself admirable becomes 
in fact the worse perversion, when, in proud self-suf- 
ficiency, trusting in self it opposes itself to the redemp- 
tion offered it. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

t 

The Lessons of Judgment and Redemption. 

How deeply rooted is the sense of guilt, and consequently 
the exclusion of sin from the divine causality, is most 
apparent from the consideration of two doctrines of 
Christian faith which are inseparably connected with 
it — the doctrine of a Jvdgment hy Ood^ and of the 
Atonement. The divine judgment has a twofold aspect ; 
it is a work of s^aration [KplaL^)^ and it is a work of 
retribution. This retribution will at present only be 
considered as punishment, and punishment further, not 
in its subjective but only in its objective meaning. 

The necessity of separation rests on the necessity 
of severing the wheat from the tares ; separating those 
who obey God from those who resist Him. All that 
now joins together beings diametrically opposed, based 
on their relation to the present world, must vanish of 
itself so soon as the tie which binds man's spiritual 
consciousness and will to his Creator be on the part of 
the lost wholly severed. 

But God's judgment is an act of punishment as well. 
So long, indeed, as sin is looked on only as an evil, as 
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a misfortune, the idea of punishment is misplaced. Its 
propriety is only admitted when, in distinction from 
suflFering which is a passive state, sin is seen to include 
an act of self-determining. The derangement of our 
being in physical evil is immediately discerned as such ; 
the derangement in moral evil is not immediately dis- 
cerned as such ; it is rather felt as something desirable, 
even though it be merely the desire of asserting selfwill, 
for nihil appetimus nisi sub ratione honi. 

The general conception of punishment is, that the 
evil which is felt by the subject as an incitement is cast 
back upon its experience as (what it is in truth) an 
irksome restraint. Punishment, by connecting physical 
with moral evil, compels the latter to fall back on its 
author, so that he takes back passively what he had 
given out actively. There is at first in sin a selfish 
enjoyment in unlimited freedom: it is the reaction of 
divine providence in its primitive aspect, that the sinner 
has to experience the consequence of his sins as a state 
of bondage. The beginning of this punishment of the 
sinner falls wholly on the inner sphere of his being ; it 
consists in the unrest of conscience after sins committed, 
and in the experience that sin is a tyrannical power, 
and addiction to it slavery. 

But though it be true that goodness tends to happi- 
ness, sin to misery, it is not true that punishment in 
man's inner being always follows in the steps of sin. 
On the contrary, man may remove it from him, and that 
all ; the more easily the more decided he is in his 
addiction to sin. Indeed if, according to Strauss, the 
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happiness identical with virtue consists in the sense of 
power inseparable from the exertion of power, selfishness, 
when supported by talent and fortune, but none the less 
damnable, is able, when shewing any kind of energy, to 
enjoy this happiness. "Die Weltgeschichte ist das 
Weltgesicht" — " the history of the world is the judgment 
of the world" — is only partially true when referred to 
the inward state of the individual. Sin is indeed vanity 
(as the Old Testament styles it) and misery, but it is not 
at once manifest as such, but only completely so in the 
result. Now this result is effected by God's judgment 
at the end of earthly history. Then will the discord 
between the outward and the inner sphere be removed, 
the continuance of which would be a derangement wholly 
irreconcileable with God's government of the world. 
It is, however, apparent that a severing and punishing 
judgment of God assumes, that not God but man's 
guilt alone has part in sin. If sin came from God as its 
author, were it merely a necessary step in its develop- 
ment, the distinction between good and evil would be 
merged into that of the end and the means, or of what 
is necessary in an absolute and in a conditioned sense ; 
and the assumption of the necessary severance between 
good and evil would be at an end. If God punished 
His creature on account of willing and doing what He 
was the cause of. He would damn His own work. 

We may put between the creating will of God and 
the birth of sin as many middle terms as we please : yet 
if none of them has an independent causality in relation 
to God Himself, they are only intermediate steps in the 
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divine causality^ and thus the idea of guilt must be cast 
back on God. The judgment of God on evil necessarily 
presupposes the presence of a causality of relative inde- 
pendence apart from that of God : of independence^ else 
could it do nothing to be the object of divine judgment; 
of relative independence, or else it would not be subject 
to the divine judgment. The author proceeds to examine 
the purpose of suffering as unfolded in Scripture. . It is 
looked on either as chastening {iraiZela) or as punish- 
ment [hlKTjy eKhiicri<n^f Tifuopla.) It is also spoken of as 
KoXaaiffj which though in classic usage denoting rather 
correction (according to its derivation), in New Testa- 
ment usage seems to refer to it as suffering : so certainly 
the word is used i John iv. 18, where the notion either 
of punishment or of correction would be quite out of 
place. To suppose that suffering as punishment can be 
intended for man's tmprovementy seems to clash with the 
doctrine of the forgiveness of sins in Christ being the 
great means for man's conversion. 

It is here by no means denied that punishment has 
any part in the maintenance and restoration of the good 
in man. It serves to deter from sin ; it is also a witness 
to the force with which sin falls back on the sinner, 
and thus serves to prepare him for receiving the message 
of the atonement. The two spheres of punishment and 
the atonement are mutually exclusive. As with the 
commencement of living participation in the atonement 
all punishment proper vanishes, so, on the other hand, 
man is an object for divine chastisement so long as he 
closes his heart to the atonement. Chastisement on the 
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other handy iraiZeia^ is a part of God's redeeming work. 
When we are judged we are chastened of the Lord that 
we should not be condemned with the world. Punish- 
ment indeed, as has been observed, is in some sort 
putting honour on the criminal, as containing an ac- 
knowledgment of his complete personality : it is how- 
ever no contradiction to this view to say, that the 
childlike relation to God, where chastening comes in 
place of punishment, is a far higher one than that of the 
self-dependence which God honours in the evil-doer by 
His punishment. God deals with each according to his 
will, according to the attitude in which he places himself 
with regard to Him. He punishes the sinner who of 
his free act asserts his independence against Him. But 
the good man, who feels it the highest use of this in- 
dependence to give himself up to God, who finds his 
happiness in the fre^ childlike dependence on Him, He 
treats as His child, and chastises him as a father by 
Bufferings for the good of his child. 

The author, in concluding the Chapter, laments the 
wide spread of the notion in his country (Prussia), that 
the only purpose of punishment is the reform of the 
criminal, not the satisfaction of justice. Crime is looked 
on as a misfortune, not as guilt ; and it is thought very 
unfair to add to his misfortune who has committed 
a murder ^' the greater misfortune of death." 



CHAPTER IX. 



Freedom. 



Freedom, in the highest sense, does not admit of 
a choosing between good and evil : it implies, in the 
case of man, that the true nature of the man in his moral 
personality reveals itself freely in his will and actions. 
Since evil cannot belong to the proper nature of man, 
we cannot conceive of his freedom, before the entry of 
sin into his nature, as consisting of conscious choice 
between good and evil. 

So in this life man is in the highest sense free, not 
when he is conscious of choosing between good and 
evil; rather he is in the highest sense free, when he 
wills the good from the sense of inner necessity, which 
excludes the thought of the possibility of doing other- 
wise. 

This conception of freedom, then, is plainly not of 
a freedom from which we can deduce evil. When we 
look at our present moral state, freedom of choice seems 
excluded in the opposite direction. To talk of an animal 
freely following his instinct is plainly incorrect — he 
yields to an inner necessity. So of a man who has 
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constantly given himself up to impure thoughts, he is, 
we may say, under an inner necessity of thinking such 
thoughts : of one who has never resisted the temptation 
to drunkenness, that he is, speaking humanly, under 
a necessity of continuing in such a course. But, apart 
from extreme cases, we know that, through the weakness 
of our mortal nature, we have not in our own power the 
posse non peccare, Adam differed from us in this, that 
he had this in his power, and doubtless had he not 
fallen he would have attained to the higher stage — the 
stage of inner necessity non posse peccare. With regard 
to the Saviour, the author looks on the posse non peccare 
as the correct statement with regard to His earthly life, 
which was however continually approximating to, and 
finally, after He had been made perfect by suffering, 
reached the stage of non posse peccare. 

Now if we are all, in our natural state, under a 
necessity of sinning, the question forces itself on usy 
Are we personally responsible for the consequences of 
this necessity? It is plain that man cannot be made 
responsible for his actions, unless his character which 
determines his actions be to some extent of his own 
fashioning. Those who deny the freedom of the will 
must maintain that his character is wholly independent 
of his efforts, that he is such as his motives have made 
him. To this it must be replied, that motives do not 
become cmr motives until by an act of will we appropriate 
them. An obedient or perverted will gives strength to 
the motives on one side or the other. The principle of 
obedience engenders and entertains motives in one direc- 
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tion; whilst the principle of selfishness engenders its 
own system of motives for the will, in which the several 
members strengthen and call forth each other : it is this 
principle which lends to the countless objects of sense 
their great attraction for the subject^ though in them- 
selves, or compared with the principle of obedience to 
God, worthless. The motives only act on, they are not 
the producing causes of, the will. They belong to that 
inner body which the will forms for itself from the 
materials before it, in order to reveal itself in them. 
To assume that man's will is wholly inactive while the 
motives for or against any action plead before his judg- 
ment, is wholly to misrepresent the facts of consciousness. 
Consciousness tells us that not judgment, but will, is 
the proper self. 

The direction of the will is then determined by 
successive acts of the will. Where now, in the life of 
each individual, shall we look for the first act of free 
decision which determined the character of his will? 
Doubtless there are turning points for good or evil in 
the formation of character, but these can only be looked 
on as relatively new. The past cannot be made as 
though it had never been. Or shall we put the decisive 
moment at the first dawn of conscience in the child? 
But it is a fearful thought, that the first conscious choice 
between good and evil in a child should determine his 
whole future character and destiny: this would be in 
fact, also, to make the child's destiny depend in great 
measure on his parents, to whom in great part he owes 
his being what he is. The conclusion then is, that in 
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our earthly life we cannot find any moment at which we 
were perfectly free in our choice between good and evil. 
We must go back, consequently, to the soul's existence 
before it was put under the conditions of time and space. 
It is no objection to such a view that memory cannot 
recall any facts of our previous being: an empirical 
consciousness of the passing from that to our present 
state we cannot have, it can only be known through 
speculation. 

Schelling observes that it cannot be present to con- 
sciousness, as it precedes consciousness, it first produces 
it : but not only on this ground. The two spheres of 
consciousness cannot be kept distinct in the mind, as 
distinct objects of consciousness, nor consequently the 
passing from one to the other, for they have not any 
mutual relation, they cannot have it before man has 
taken bodily form, and in so doing gained a real contact 
with the world of time and space. Before this, man 
could only discern himself (that is humanity in its 
species) in the mirror of God. Hence a double pheno- 
menon as man passes into time: on the one hand an 
immediate and original consciousness of God, on the 
other hand, the knowledge of God is through the medium 
of the conception of man. Every coming into prominence 
of the consciousness of God filling a need of the inner 
life, every rising of the soul to God, is a return of the 
soul to its original timeless state, when it had no other 
object but God. And whilst in this state it finds itself 
in God, without in consequence losing the consciousness 
of its individual life, and consequently of being apart 
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from God, it recognises a duty expressed by an uncon- 
ditional imperative to remain in the fellowship of Him 
from whom it has its origin. 

To sum up now the results arrived at on freedom. 
There are three phases through which our conception 
of freedom usually passes, when we seriously consider 
it. First, on the stand-point of natural consciousness, 
free self-determining is apparent ; the being determined 
hidden. Man gives himself up to the sense which he 
has on every occasion of action, that he is free to choose 
how he will act. tHe loses from] sight the fact, that on 
every single resolve the existing bent of his inner life 
exerts an influence, and that the sense of being undeter- 
mined may rest on the mere want of perception of the 
determining causes. The case seems now inverted. 
Freedom hides itself, and passivity is what forces itself 
on the reflecting mind ; his destiny seems determined by 
a chain of causes and efiects, following each other with 
inexorable necessity. Freedom is forced to take refuge 
from the doubts of the understanding in the conclusion 
of faith to which conscience and God's holiness compel 
us. He thus arrives at the third stage, wherein, while 
admitting that the present moment is influenced by 
preceding moments, it is shewn that man's passivity is 
not absolute, and is itself traced back to earlier self- 
determining. 



CHAPTER X. 

Doctrine op Scripture on Man's Fall. 

Let us now see what light Scripture throws on the 
subject of original sin, and the corruption of our nature 
in consequence of the fall. 

We take the last part of the question first. The 
chief, or rather the only, passage in the New Testament 
connecting Adam's sin with the sin and death of his 
descendants is found in Rom. v. 12 — 19. 

Death is there said to have passed upon all men, 
€0' ^ Traz/re? ^fiaprov : the obvious rendering of this is 
"for that all sinned." 

Another view has however been taken of the meaning, 
which refers the relative to Adam, the subject of the 
clause immediately preceding. In support of this ren- 
dering it is urged, that as death has passed on infants 
who have not been guilty of actual sin, that the con- 
sequence appearing here also, we must look for the 
cause in something else than the actual commission of 
pin. The cause, it is therefore said, must be found in 
the imputation to them of Adam's guilt. The passage 
is accordingly rendered "in whom all sinned." It is 
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alleged further in support of this view, that as the 
leading thought of the verse is, that by one man sin 
entered into the( world, to add in the last clause personal 
sin as the cause of death is beside the question. It 
seems, however, to be here forgotten how entirely it is 
in St. PauVs manner to insert a thought suggested, in 
a parenthesis. 

Two fatal objections to the making Adam the subject 
of the relative seem to be that it requires us to give to 
eTTt a signification for which there appears to be no 
warrant, and requires us to take ^fiaprov not in the sense 
"they sinned," but "they were accounted sinners." 
There seem then to be strong grounds for rendering 
"since all sinned." 

The statement that with Adam's fall sin entered into 
the world does not of itself express anything more than 
that it entered into the will of the first man : but the 
following words, zeal oSr©? cfc irdma^ dvOpdmov^ 6 
Bivaro^ SLrj\0€v, and the analogy on which the Apostle 
is dwelling of the atoning work of Christ as the second 
Adam, force on us the conclusion that Adam's sin intro- 
duced death among his descendants. 

If now we turn to the narrative in the book of 
Genesis, we shall find that not sin, but physical suffering 
and death are there connected with Adam's fall. This 
fact, and the lesson that man's ruin originated in himself, 
are the great truths which are to be gathered from the 
story, which must be regarded as fundamentally true, 
although the story is in the form of a fable. That it is 
not to be taken literally is plain from Scripture; for the 
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story in Genesis speaks of the serpent as the agent in 
the temptation of Eve. St. Paul speaks of the same 
temptation as coming from Satan. It is nsnal to assume 
that the serpent was the mere instrument of Satan, but 
there is nothing to lead us to this view in the words of 
the narrative. St. Paul, by interpolating this into the 
narrative, shews us that it is not to be taken as literally 
true. The author sees in John viii. 44, " the devil was 
a murderer from the beginning,'' an allusion to the ruin 
of man by the temptation. If this be so it is a plain 
reference to Satan as the cause of man's bodily death. 
To bring in the idea of spiritual death seems less appro- 
priate, for our Lord was rebuking the murderous in- 
tentions of the Jews. It was through conduct like that 
of the devil that they shewed themselves his children. 

As the narrative does not give us immediately the 
origin of sin, but that of physical evil, it tells us nothing 
of moral disorders which appeared with the first sin. 
Verse 12 does indeed seem to indicate a further act of 
sin in Adam's attempt to throw the guilt of the fall on 
Eve, and ultimately on God Himself; but we cannot tell 
how much of the narrative belongs to the dress in which 
the story has come down to us. Though however we 
cannot dwell on the particulars of the story, yet when 
we reflect that the rule of death on man points to 
a disturbance in body and soul originating in his inner 
nature; when we couple with this the fact that such 
disturbance does exist, that it bears with it the marks of 
being hereditary, its universality and its similar ten- 
dencies throughout the world ; there is strong ground for 
believing it to have been inherited from the founder 
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of the human race — as St. Paul expresses it, SI €1/09 
avOpiiyirov 17 afiaprla eh top Koa/Jbov elaijXBe. We 
cannot then doubt that with the fall of our first parents 
there supervened a corruption of soul as well as of body, 
a disturbance of the original harmony, which they by 
generation transmitted to their descendants, and these 
again to theirs. This original evil which has thus 
spread universally is found, though doubtless in different 
degrees, in nations, families, and individuals. Families 
suffer for the sins of their fathers so soon as the fruits of 
their service of sin are ripe ; whole families and nations, 
nay, races of men, degenerate, and this degeneration 
often reveals itself in the increased power which the 
sensual instinct gains over the spirit— in the bUnd power 
of lusts which gain complete mastery. These special 
symptoms of degeneration are passed on in their main 
character by generation. Hence we cannot doubt that 
the hereditary disorder in human nature was not so 
strong in the first generation after Adam as it became 
later, but gradually developed itself and increased in 
energy till the advance of sin found limits set to it 
by ever mightier divine methods of counteraction. This 
disturbance in the moral nature of man, and its effect on 
his spirit, must not be thought of as connected with the 
sin of our first parents by an act of immediate divine 
punishment. The penal removal of the Divine image, in 
consequence of Adam^s fall, has been generally deduced 
from the contrast which Adam's offspring shew to that 
image of God in which they were created. The contrast 
seems to shew, that this image was lost by the fall; but 
we find that after the fall also the image of Qoi is 
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spoken of as man^s distinction (Gen. ix. 6)^ and so 
St. James, in a very similar connection, (James iii. 9) 
speaks of tou? avOpmirov^ (men in general, not the generic 
Tov avOpcoTTov) as made in tlie likeness of God. When 
now we refer to the book of Genesis, to see wherein 
consisted this likeness, we can hardly doubt that it con- 
sists in what distinguished him from the inferior crea- 
tures, namely, his personal being, endowed with free 
will. In Acts xvii. 28 — 29 we have a very strong 
testimony as to man's natural powers before his regene- 
ration, "in God he lives and moves and has his bfeing." 
This, as giving the cause of men, being able to feel after 
God and find Him, must denote something more than 
God's general presence in created beings — the concursits 
generah's. When God creates He forms by His Will 
a nature distinct from Him ; but when He sets in the 
region of created beings a being after His likeness. He 
draws again to Himself that world which had become 
severed from Him by an infinite gulf. God has willed 
that man should be like Himself, in order that there 
might be a being capable of communion with Him. 
That our first parents fell proves, not that they were 
created sinful, but that they wanted something for their 
completeness : this we may believe would have become 
theirs through communion with God, growing continually 
closer. What was wanting to their perfection was with- 
held from them at first, for the possession of this was to 
be conditional on the separate personality, implanted in 
them at Creation, being brought into harmony with the 
principle of obedience to God. 

G 



CHAPTER XL 

Man's Present and Future Body. 

St. Paul styles the first man, in respect to the original 
substance of his body, ex yrj^;^ ypiKo^ (i Cor. xv. 48) ; he 
describes the earthly body, in which Adam's children 
bear about with them the form of their ancestor, as weak, 
contemptible, subject to corruption, (or as he elsewhere 
styles it, Phil. iii. 21, the body of our humiliation), and 
says of its material elements that they cannot enter into 
the region of the perfected human existence (v. 50), 
without even remotely alluding to any change of its 
nature in consequence of the fall. 

In the like sense he distinguishes between a psychic 
body, which is naturally adapted to be the instrument 
and picture of the lower sensual life of man — his life 
addicted to the finite as such — and a pneumatic body, 
which is to serve as the proper instrument and medium 
of representation for the higher nature of man — his 
spirit. 

But he looks on it as in the necessary order of 
things; so we must judge from the context, that in 
the development of the human race the pneumatic body 
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should not be the first, bat the psychic; that was not 
first which is pneumatic, but that which is psychic, and 
afterwards the pneumatic. Here, the body liable to 
death appears only a lower development, not the con- 
sequence of a fall. On looking at the narrative in 
Genesis i. 28 — 30, to which St. Paul refers us, and the 
natural functions there assigned to man, it would seem, 
on comparing Luke xx. 35, 36, as if the present earthly 
mortal body were implied. So in the very sentence 
that man should return to dust, it was said to him, '^ dust 
thou art." This diflSculty is however explained when 
we recall the meaning typified by the tree of life in 
Eden. According to the meaning of the narrative, 
man's participation in its fruit was to be the condition 
of his immortality. It appears from v. 22 that he had 
not yet eaten of it. If so, we are justified in taking this 
tree and the enjoyment of its fruit as a symbol for the 
passing at once into a higher imperishable life, which 
was intended for man not only as a spiritual but also 
a bodily existence. This glorious change was with- 
drawn from him (as the exclusion after the fall from the 
tree of life shews us) on account of sin. We thus see how 
the return to dust could at once be looked on as natural 
to man, and at the same time denounced as a punish- 
ment. Physical death is (that is) at hand for man as 
originally x^^'^^^^ ^^^ ^^7 ^ * possibility which was to 
be removed ; he was only subject to death as an in- 
evitable necessity, as the law of his being in consequence 
of sin. 

In order, however, to understand the proper meaning of 
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the law, let us look from the first Adam to the second, 
in whom was present, together with the fall reality of 
human nature, sinlessness kept true and raised to perfect 
holiness. That the essential nature of Christ's body was 
just the same as that of all other men, we are not only 
assured directly in Scripture, but the whole Gospel nar- 
rative can leave us in no doubt. This body is, in respect 
to its substance, a&fia ')(pIk6v ; in respect to its organic 
union in the interior of the human being, it was a (r&yji 
'^^fv^iKov^ like ours. How now shall we conceive of 
Christ's body after His resurrection? We find the 
risen Saviour, on His first and His second shewing of 
Himself to the assembled Apostles, careful to convince 
them that He is the same — the same even in respect to 
His bodily nature — as He had been before His crucifixion'; 
and the proofs which He gave them are absolutely con- 
clusive for the earthly materiality of His body. 

Must we then suppose that the glorified body, which 
we cannot imagine as partaking of flesh and blood 
(i Cor. XV. 50), shall yet have flesh and bone, as the 
risen Saviour expressly asserted that He had ? 

We cannot doubt that a o-S/xa x^^^^^^ must be sup- 
posed in Christ after His ascension, although in the 
early Church the opposite view was the prevailing one : 
for the sudden appearances and disappearances of our risen 
Lord are not inconsistent with this view, for those who 
acknowledge the supernatural in the life of Christ. We 
have, however, no right to assume that this is required 
by St. Paul's argument, as to Christ's resurrection being 
the objective warrant for the resurrection of His followers. 
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St. Paul rather denotes the second Adam, as far as He 
is contrasted with the first, as the hrovpdvio^ (i Cor. xv. 
48 — 49), and thus intimates that not until the state 
which He entered on at His ascension did the body of 
Christ become the a-&iia 7^9 Sofiy?, which our body 
shall be like (Phil. iii. 21). 

From this view the great importance of the event 
just touched on is apparent. The violent death of Christ 
on the Cross is an essential part of His work of redemp- 
tion. (Rom. vi. 10.) It shews that Christ could die, and 
is a token of His earthly material body. But death was 
for Him no natural necessity j His free laying down His 
life was the condition, as He Himself testified. When 
this had been accomplished. He comes forth again from 
the grave with His natural body, but only to shew that 
freedom from death which belongs to human nature in 
itself when uninfected by evil,, which is no part of the 
idea of human nature (Rom. vi. 9). For if this freedom 
from death did not belong to pure human nature, Christ, 
as a real man, risen with an earthly material body, must 
necessarily have died again, as no doubt Lazarus died 
a second time. But this freedom from death is, in its 
true meaning, capacity for an advancing development, 
which excluded the possibility of death comprised in the 
first nature of the human body ; " mortality was to be 
swallowed up of life." 

It is a sacred mystery of which we speak, a mystery 
too deep for our knowledge even when based on faith, 
so long as we are in the flesh. But we may be permitted 
to suppose, that here all was not confined to the one 
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moment of that fortieth day, but that after Christ's 
resurrection such a development took place as removed 
the possibility of death — a development, that is, of the 
glorified bodily nature, whose blossom burst into fiill 
flower at the Ascension. This is to be thought of as 
a process outwards from within, in which the spirit con- 
tinually penetrates and fashions for itself its bodily frame, 
so that it becomes in fact what it is in its idea, aAfia 
irvevfiaTiKov, 

From the above remarks the thought above touched 
on is made clear, that if Christ came forth from the 
grave with the earthly material body, the Apostle would 
not have been able to represent His resurrection as 
a pledge of our own, as he has done. The Apostle's 
warrant for thus representing it, rests on the fact that 
"Christ being risen from the dead dieth no more." 
We thus see that the resurrection and the ascension of 
Christ must not be separated ; that the resurrection as 
a decisive turning point begins a development which 
was completed in the ascension. Consequently, in the 
sayings of St. Paul on the importance of Christ's resur- 
rection for the resurrection of His followers to a life not 
earthly but heavenly, the ascension of Christ is always . 
implicitly comprised. 

Although, however, the resurrection must be main- 
tained as a decisive crisis, we are not justified in limit- 
ing that mysterious advance wholly to those limits, as 
though the work of preparation for it could not have 
been carried on through events in the life of Christ 
before His crucifixion, without in any way impugning 
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the complete earthly reality of His body. We have in 
the Gospel narrative an event which points more clearly 
to this, the glorifying of Christ on the mountain in 
Galilee shortly before He suffered — a revelation to His 
most intimate disciples of the still concealed mystery of 
His body. This, at least, is a glory which no one in 
his earthly life shares with Christ, because only in the 
sinless man that development in its commencement and 
advance can be found. In all other men this develop- 
ment into a glorified being is checked by sin, and thus 
the possibility of death as a consequence of sin becomes 
its certainty. 

The state between death and the resurrection is 
spoken of by St. Paul as a state of nakedness (ii Cor. 
V. 3), plainly with reference to its bodily frame. The 
departed are elsewhere spoken of " as spirits in guard'' 
(i Peter iii. 19) ; "souls under the altar" (Rev. vi. 9) : 
their state of curtailed power and activity is further 
expressed by the term " sleeping" applied to them, in 
contrast to the " watching" of our life on earth, though 
they too, as well as they who wake, live together with 
Him (i Thess. v. 10). We need not assume that those 
in the intermediate state are entirely devoid of body, 
become purely spiritual existences — for some outward 
frame to contain the personal being will no doubt remain ; 
though, compared not merely with our future spiritual 
body, but even with our present earthly frame, it will be 
imperfect, and consequently the soul will comparatively 
be unclothed. Theology, however, as well as philosophy, 
must acknowledge that on this nothing certain is known. 



CHAPTER XIL 

The Incarnation op the Species. 

Having shewn how unsatisfactory are the usual attempts 
to prove that Adam's guilt may fairly be looked on as 
ours, and ought to be admitted as such by the conscience ; 
in that such attempts either give an authority to our 
first parents, to which, whether as the natural or as the 
federal heads of our race, they are not entitled, or else, 
unduly attenuate the meaning of ^'original sin"; or, 
while fully admitting its fatal influence, yet, by regard- 
ing it as a. cruel necessity with which we are bound, 
deny the guilt of it : he claims for his view that, while 
shewing that all mankind sinned with Adam, it shews 
also that every individual is properly in his own person 
guilty of the sin of mankind. 

He holds that we must regard the human race as 
having passed through three stages in arriving at its 
present state. 

In the first stage the human species was without the 
conditions of time and space, but was endowed with 
personality, consequently with free will. It is from this 
first stage of his being that the race has inherited its 
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innate consciousness of God, and is capable of conceiving 
eternal thoughts as the principles of what is to be 
wrought out in the world of phenomena, and letting 
himself be determined by them. He has knowledge of, 
and is led by ideas. 

It belongs to the conception of free will that the 
spiritual being thus formed should be able to attain to 
ever closer communion with God, or that it should sever 
itself from Him ; it chose the latter : thus its sense of 
personal being fell into the one danger to which it was 
liable — the sin of selfishness. 

This falling away from God must not be regarded as 
necessary. The conception of freedom as then belonging 
to the race, as well as the belief in spiritual beings who 
have not fallen, unite in leading us to reject the notion 
of necessity in the fall of our race in its first or spiritual 
condition. So, on the other hand, the existence of 
spiritual beings who have fallen wholly away from God 
leads us to infer that our race, in this its first condition, 
did not fall away from Him so completely as it was in 
its power to do. 

The passing of the human race from this form of 
being to the state of our first parents is not to be looked 
on as a fall, rather as a rise to a higher position. The 
,^ opposite view would lead to the Manicheean notion of 
matter being essentially evil. Matter has indeed, he 
writes, no immediate relation to God ; it is the mark of 
the limits inseparable from finite beings, and of their 
mutual relation consequent on their existence as such. 
Conditioned being, however, cannot pass from its spiritual 
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first state to living individuality ^ and thus to complete 
reality of existence, unless the spiritual monad, whose 
only original relation was to God and not to other 
similar beings, make objective to itself the limits im- 
manent in it, and thus nature is formed as the soul of the 
body. In this sense, if the human race be destined by 
the divine Will to complete reality of existence, the 
condition of this — matter — has the divine Will as the 
principle of its existence. 

It is, indeed, through hard and narrow conditions 
that the present nature of our bodily being has to pass 
to its higher state: that easier conditions are in the 
abstract possible, the Christian doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion intimates to us. Death, as we are taught, is the 
consequence of sin : the Saviour, as free from the power 
of sin, was free also from the power of death. We can, 
however, neither deduce our bodily nature from the first 
fall in the world of spirits, nor look on it as a means 
for the salvation of the human race, become necessary 
through that fall. 

There is no doubt that there are elements in the 
general conception of the human being, through which 
this heavy, hard corporality, this c&^ia x^Ikov^ is condi- 
tioned as the first basis for the development in time of 
this spiritual existence. We may imagine that it is the 
stronger personal feeling which distinguishes it from 
other beings of the spiritual world, while yet sin is no 
necessity in man's development in time. But certainly 
it is the highest revelation of the glory of God in the 
boldest combination of mundane creation, that He is able 
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to raise such earth-bound beings into a glorified state, 
"to make them like unto the angels," to give them 
a nature which is this of our earthly body, transfigured, 
yet retaining its present personality. When, through 
this binding together of properties apparently most widely 
severed, man becomes the central being of the world in 
the full sense of the term, a region of existence is con- 
quered and fashioned for the kingdom of God, which 
must have otherwise remained to it external and strange. 

Man was thus by God's appointment (which was 
also an appointment of grace, in that it provides him 
with the means of his self-restoration) brought into the 
narrow road of earthly development, and put under the 
Law. But the, as yet, undisturbed harmony of his 
natural powers made obedience easy to him, whilst an 
attraction to God and an instinct of conscience drew him 
towards obedience to God's appointment : he was con- 
scious that he was divided within himself by the struggle 
between opposing powers, but he was able to overcome 
in this conflict, and by continual exercise in submissive 
obedience to God's command, gradually to heal his own 
wound. 

The first man might thus have been, in a degree, to 
his descendants what the second Adam became to them 
in the highest sense, the beginner of a development 
freeing the will from its original divided nature. 

In the divine prohibition to Adam to eat of the tree 
there was doubtless a trial, but it was in itself rather 
a trial for good, an incitement to conscious subjection of 
man's own will to that of God. Yet it must have at 
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the same time aroased the yet slambering tendency in 
personal feeling to emancipate itself from the divine 
Will, have brought it before consciousness in order that 
it might be overcome; but, as incitement to evil, the 
temptation could only come to our first parents from 
a being in whom evil itself was already present, and 
who saw, through the true nature of their state, the secret 
division between their actual nature and the disruption 
of their will. 

We may now give an answer to the question, How 
did we share in Adam's sin ; and, further, why is it that 
the general conscience of mankind assents to the state- " 
ment, All men are bom sinful, by nature " children of 
wrath." 

The author finds an answer to both questions in 
regarding the human species as the living spiritual being 
which is by God's appointment the true author of our 
being: our parents are but the instruments through 
which the species propagates itself; their part is as 
purely instrumental as is that of the organs of fructifi- 
cation in the plant, through which the species spreads 
itself. The author points, in confirmation of the state- 
ment that parents become instruments of a power working 
through them, to the known fact that characteristics of 
soul or body are repeated in the third generation, while 
the second is wholly without them. It is a fearfully 
solemn saying of Scripture, the truth of which however 
is fully brought home to us by experience, that God 
^* visits the sins of the fathers upon the children even 
unto the third and fourth generation." 
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From what has preceded, it will be apparent what 
are the author's views as to the birth of the soul in the 
newborn infant: he naturally rejects *' creatanism" as 
held generally by the Schoolmen, who imagined that 
a new soul is created for every infant, which by entering 
a sensual body becomes polluted: the parents, in his 
view, must be looked on as the instruments for the pro- 
duction of the soul no less than of the body. In this 
sense he holds the view known as *' traducianalism," 
but with a caution against the material notions to which 
this view might give rise, as if the soul of the infant 
were taken fiom the soul of the parent. 

Man's consciousness of sin, then, is his consciousness 
of the sin of the species of which every individual is an 
incarnation. This may, it seems, be illustrated by the 
incarnation of the divinity in the person of Christ : so 
man's consciousness of the sin of the species as his own 
has its counterpart in the believer's consciousness of 
God's righteousness as his through his becoming par^ 
taker of the divine nature. 



CHAPTER XIU. 



Conclusion. 



The above summary of the author's views will naturally 
close with his reply to the question, What is evil ? not 
what is the formal cause of it, but what was it in its 
origin and its essence? If the idea of it was present to 
the mind of God, have we after all succeeded in removing 
it from the divine causality? The notion of human 
causality does indeed remove it, as manifested in personal 
beings, from the immediate divine causality : but how it 
can be possible that hef(yre the severance of the human 
species from God in the spiritual world, which constitutes 
evil, this eml severance from God can have arisen — of this 
the author admits we can form no conception. To use 
his words ; as evil can only be brought about through 
caprice, and caprice is the casting off of intelligent 
cause and conviction, evil, becoming a fact in place of 
a possibility, must be looked on as inconceivable. It is 
something which, while its proper place is allowed to the 
good, has its existence only through assumption. We 
understand the connection of its several tendencies with 
the principle, but this principle itself is perversion, what 
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absolutely ought not to be. We discern how it uses for 
its purposes all kinds of motives ; but these motives shew 
themselves, in face of the divine necessity of the good, 
as mere shams and lies, as belonging to a region of 
untruth, which yet has existence, and in which that 
perverted principle gains practical power in the world 
created by God. Evil is the unfathomable secret of the 
world; in its inmost depth it remains always impenetrable 
darkness. I entirely agree with Bitter, he adds, when 
he says that we may not, with Daub, call evil a miracle, 
but the exact converse. God works the miracle a« 
miracle without the world. The world works evil as 
evil without God. As the miracle is God's secret, so is 
evil the world's secret. 

The miracle is wrought, in fact, because of evil ; in 
order that the world may give up its unholy secret and 
turn in belief to Him, God puts before its eyes His holy 
secret. 

This mystery is really true of every sinful action. 
The intelligibility which the special sin generally has 
for us is, so to speak, only a subjective h priori in- 
telligibility : it rests merely on our finding sin every- 
where, in ourselves and others, one of the determining 
elements of human life. But when we think more 
carefally on the way in which we try to make intel- 
ligible by means of an excuse the rise of an immoral 
action, specially one of our own; that we presuppose 
the wide influence of that excuse, the strength of perverted 
motives, the existence of selfish maxims, we are, we see, 
merely explaining sin out of sin. If then even here 
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sin in its inmost germ remains incomprehensible: this 
incomprehensibility must naturally meet us in greatest 
force where sin is in the strict sense a first sin, in which 
a pure will becomes impure through its self-determining. 

The old saying, that Satan is an ape of God, has here 
its most real truth. It is the assumption of evil to be in 
its own way causa sui like God, to begin absolutely 
from self, to think of nothing but self. 

If it be said that the fall from a state of purity into sin 
is inconceivable, this is but to express what lies in the 
conception of evil. The inconceivability of the rise of 
evil is not only a limit fixed to our subjective knowledge, 
but is founded on the very nature of evil. For this 
reason the mystery cannot disappear with the growth of 
our knowledge. Eather, the more perfect and the purer 
our religious moral knowledge becomes, the more at- 
tentively we listen to the solemn voice of our inmost 
conscience and to the sacred word of divine revelation ; 
the deeper becomes our knowledge of evil as something 
repugnant to nature and understanding, therefore as 
causeless. If, in the most elevated moments of our life, 
in which we become most deeply conscious of our com- 
munion with God, our thoughts turn on evil and its 
power in the human race, we are then most strongly 
convinced of the nature of evil ; we know it better than 
at other times, since we have then the most lively sense 
of it, in its perversion . and caprice, as being incon- 
ceivable. Even the absolutely perfect knowledge of evil 
— the Divine — we can only conceive of as the knowing 
it as something capricious, repugnant to all intelligent 
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sequence ; although God's knowledge of it is infinitely 
removed £rom ours^ in that Grod not only knows evil in 
the world as something absolutely separate from Him, 
whilst we find ourselves tied and bound with it. He 
contemplates also the victory of His kingdom over it as 
consummated from all eternity. 



THE END. 
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